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a few local— 


Heroes Incognito 


V Seif Bnmnid 


) t paabdcs their trained ferreting abilities and their well-developed 
sagacity and sixth sense for the human interest motif in human 
affairs, I often conjecture whether my brethren of the press are aware 
that the most important folks are those who never get into the head- 
lines. These folks are the countless “ordinary” mortals who face danger, 
dilemma, and defeat courageously in some humble form of obscurity; 
those who taste joy and victory in achievements of an everyday, hum- 
drum character; as well as a few whose aversion to publicity earns 
them only a belated, posthumous tribute in a two-inch obituary set up 
near the medicine ads. 


My mother’s scrap-book yields no end 
of obituaries, the yellow slips affording 
a sort of glowing topical index as she 
thumbed the crackly pages and re- 
counted old-time acts of kindness, no- 
bility, and charity by old neighbors and 
departed friends. These she treasured 


in her vivid memory as reflections of 
every bright soul whose passing radiance 
it had been her good fortune to witness 
with rejoicing. 

Interspersed in her scrap-book and 
brown leather albums there were min- 
gled work-a-day personalities along with 
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the wood cuts and encomiums of the 
great and near-great of her time. Much 
as she revered the soldiers and states- 
men and other assorted geniuses of her 
era, as catalogued in this gallery of her 
compilation, I recall that she pressed the 
choicest of her faded autumn leaves and 
nosegays in those sections of the books 
devoted to the unheralded heroes and 
heroines of her own provincial walk of 


life. 


RECKON folks seldom keep such 

records these days. We have so 
much more garbage to wrap up, and 
we find the juicy scandals spread-eagled 
in the dailies such handy and appropri- 
ate containers for it! Possibly the chief 
exceptions are the small boy’s sports 
review and his sister’s box of starry-eyed 
heart throbbers of Hollywood. Of 
course they do not partake of our sym- 
bol of simplicity, although no doubt 
the best of these athletes and actorines 
have exerted some inspiring influence 
on our rising generation. 

Successive cycles of humanity must 
have their public devils to shake their 
fists at behind the Evening Bungle, and 
likewise public benefactors to follow 
blindly and admiringly along the ave- 
nue behind the band, or sometimes, 
somewhat apologetically, into an awk- 
ward cul-de-sac. Just as our fathers 
cussed out General Coxey and wor- 
shipped William McKinley, so we too 
have our C. I. O.’s and W. P. A.’s and 
many other limelight targets for re- 
crimination and adulation. 

Yet behind and beyond all these fire- 
works and red ink, this static and stut- 
ter concerning these glowing “planets” 
in our firmament, there are myriads of 
stars which the crude newspaper tele- 
scope seldom discovers for us. Were it 
possible to see all these tiny lamps now 
obscured by the fiery blaze of the more 
showy orbs in our horizon, we might 
change our minds about this universe. 

Lest I do injustice to my writing 
brethren who purvey the daily read- 
ing matter, it is but proper to credit 
them with featuring odd and unusual 
folk occasionally when the big shots 
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take a vacation. Yet I fear they often 
do it in a sort of patronizing way, that 
is, they point out these humble, out-of- 
the-way persons like carnival pitch men 
spiel about their corn-cures and two- 
headed babies. They show them off 
like freaks. And as I do not include 
heroic firemen and tough-smashing po- 
licemen in my list of unsung heroes at 
this juncture, no slight is done the press 
in saying that they overlook much forti- 
tude while filling the headlines. 

Still I am delighted to see a breaking 
away from murders, wars, and scandals 
among many of my country editorial 
associates at least, and it is out here in 
the pumpkin zone where a slight and 
comforting tendency to seek our real 
normal heroes and heroines seems to be 
cropping up. In dishing out these 
heart-warming stories, of course, the 
rural scribes face a highly conservative 
element and a traditional reserve about 
personal affairs which sometimes forces 
editors to choose quickly between the 
desire to be explicit in public and a 
horsewhipping in the sanctum. 


HE reason I am so anxious to turn 
a modest spotlight on such con- 
tributors to human values and spiritual 
goals lies in the chaotic situation in 
which we find ourselves and civiliza- 
tion muddling along. About all some 
of our fellow mortals can be sure is 
real are concrete man-holes and hole-in 
sirens. The rest is fluff and tommyrot. 
Even some of our preachers do not 
insist upon sounder idealism and finer 
types of heroism often enough. Their 
minds belong to the Biblical bigwigs. 
They talk too much of Solomon, Job, 
and Saul of Tarsus, and not enough 
about harassed husbands, persecuted 
philosophers, and reformed rough-necks 
in our midst today. They paint lurid 
pictures of Shadrach, Meshach, and 
Abednego, and fail to mention the 
chaps who singe themselves in figura- 
tive fiery furnaces upholding funda- 
mental ideals against materialistic pres- 
sure. 
Only a few years ago I heard an ex- 
tension leader say that in dealing with 
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agriculture and rural life we must ad- 
here to the underlying principle that 
mankind is motivated by three primeval 
forces or “drives” —the desire for profit, 
the urge for praise and glory, and the 
fear of loss or danger. He stressed the 
opinion that in successfully reaching 
farm folks, the county agents and other 
leaders must harp on those things and 
catch converts thereby. It reminds me 
of the pioneer preachers and exhorters. 





It is not a new doctrine by any means. 
Yet it strikes me on the whole as cock- 
eyed. It sews us up in a pretty small, 
mundane bag, and gives one little or no 
incentive to find those finer sides of 
human nature that respond to things 
other than profit, fear, or self-esteem. 
Perhaps I might concede that in many 
ways and in a rough majority of times 
these rules may hold good, but here and 
there we glimpse a breaking up of those 
dull clouds to let a ray of something 
richer touch the troubled earth with 


glory. 


INCE the advent of the radio and 

the decline of the tented Chautau- 
qua, we have allowed the brash and 
bold side of life to take hold of our 
senses to a dominating degree. The 
marching “men of Mars,” the saving 
of coupons and package-tops, economic 
spiels and market predictions disguise 
our inner desires in a raucous medley 
of fear and greed. We are too busy 
scooting hither and yon nowadays to 
pause long e.ough to pitch our patched 
tents in some rural grove and listen to 
a lecture like Acres of Diamonds. No, 
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we dub such topics soft and wishy- 
washy, and reach for the elixir. Give 
us a uke band and a gaudy leg show, 
and the world is ours. I maintain that 
some fundamental hero worship is what 
we lack, and it needs not be the kind 
that steers a bomber or mans a tank 
(except in home defense of swash- 
bucklers). 

This hero business resembles flint and 
steel, that is, given certain sets of un- 
toward circumstances which disturb the 
routine of mortal lives, there are sure to 
arise a few examples of nobility and 
steadfastness. The flint of adversity is 
there to strike fire against the steel of 
character. You can’t bank on it ahead 
or know in whom it will appear. It 
often runs counter to training and ex- 
perience and contradicts the theory that 
man responds only to fear, profit, and 
glory. You don’t have to travel the 
wide world to find it, for it exists wher- 
ever man abides and endures privation 
or maladjustment. 


HE battlefield is not the ideal spot 

to find heroes. It is a false and 
artificial zone where folks are almost 
mesmerized with the growing horror 
and dread of death. Moreover, organ- 
ized murder is no field in which to cul- 
tivate true heroism, and you seldom see 
any so-called war hero who bears his 
laurels with unalloyed pride. The rea- 
son for this, it seems to me, is that war 
heroes are the ones above all who try to 
answer the roll call of profit, glory, and 
fear. No wonder their victories are 
crowned with thorns. 

We in our daily walks have met 
scores of unknown heroes of both sexes 
and all ages, and each of my readers 
might list more interesting ones than 
any I outline in passing here. In noting 
a few of these, we omit physical heroes 
for the most part and admit those who 
overcome handicaps and render services 
of isolated local concern. In doing so 
they uphold and dignify that intangible 
element of American character which 
many of us so often underrate. 

Casual observers might say my first 

(Turn to page 47) 












George B. Walker, 
Scientist—Farmer 


By F. J. Hurst 


Agricultural Extension Service, State College, Mississippi 


F YOU will visit the little town 
of Stoneville in the heart of the 
Mississippi Delta, you will find one 
of the largest and most successful cot- 
ton-breeding farms in the world. The 
famous Delfos strains and Stoneville 
varieties of cotton, developed and pro- 
duced on the farms of the Stoneville 
Pedigreed Seed Co., are now being 
grown extensively in the leading cotton 
States of the United States and in 17 
foreign countries. China alone this 
year is growing over a million acres of 
Delfos and Stoneville cottons. In Ethi- 
opia the bulk of the crop is planted to 
strains of these two varieties. In Mex- 
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ico and in other countries a large acre- 
age is planted to these superior cottons. 

Owner and operator of this highly 
successful cotton-breeding enterprise is 
George B. Walker, a slender, quiet, 
modest, combination scientist and 
farmer, who, by developing and dis- 
tributing superior strains of cotton, has 
made his work and influence felt 
throughout the cotton-growing coun- 
tries of the world. 

Reared on a small farm in Pike 
County where he worked until he was 
grown and where he early saw the pos- 
sibilities of plant and animal improve- 
ment, Mr. Walker attended Mississippi 
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More than one bale per acre was the yield from this field of the famous Stoneville 2-B Cotton. 
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State College, where he 
specialized in chemistry, 
soils, and plant breed- 
ing. Because of his ex- 
cellent record in college, 
he was offered a job 
while yet a student, and 
left college in Febru- 
ary of his senior year 
to do educational field 
work in the Southern 
States. However, he 
continued his studies, 
completed his work, and 
received his B.S. degree 
at the end of the scholas- 
tic year. 

His work attracted 
the attention of agricul- 
tural leaders, and he was soon employed 
by the North Carolina State Experiment 
Station. But he was not long to remain 
out of Mississippi, as he was asked to 
come back to the State and take charge 
of the Delta Experiment Station at Stone- 
ville, where he worked for 12 years and 
laid the foundation for the great work 


done by this research institution. 


Triumphed over Difficulties 


In 1928 Mr. Walker resigned as 
superintendent of the Delta Station to 
join with three of the Delta’s leading 
farmers in organizing the Stoneville 
Pedigreed Seed Co. After wrestling 
with repeated difficulties and reverses, 
his partners in 1928 concluded they 
could never make a success of the busi- 
ness and sold their interests to Mr. 
Walker. 

Two years were hardly enough for 
Mr. Walker to place the enterprise on 
a profitable basis before he was hit 
by the 1930 drought, which was soon 
followed by the depression in 1932, 
during which he said he “scarcely knew 
whether he owned the roof” over his 
head. However, in these years he laid 
the foundation for success by further 
developing and establishing Delfos and 
Stoneville cottons, the superior qualities 
of which were beginning to be widely 
recognized. 


Mr. Walker shows some of the flowers which he has developed. 


So rapid has been the growth of the 
business since 1933 that the original 
360-acre breeding farm proved inade- 
quate to meet the widening demand for 
planting seed. During the past 3 years 
Mr. Walker has purchased two addi- 
tional farms, so that he now has one of 
the 3 largest cotton-breeding farms east 
of the Mississippi River. The other 
two are the Delta & Pine Land Com- 
pany at Scott, Mississippi, which pro- 
duces the famous Deltapine variety 
of cotton, and the Coker Pedigreed 
Seed Company of Hartsville, South 
Carolina. 

The size of Mr. Walker’s cotton- 
breeding business is indicated by the 
fact that he now owns and cultivates 
2,200 acres of land, employs around 40 
tenant families totaling about 200 peo- 
ple, and has more than a quarter of a 
million dollars invested in land, build- 
ings, and equipment. He has the most 
modern cotton gins, cottonseed-cleaning 
and treating equipment, and his central 
warehouse alone will hold over 2,000 
tons of cottonseed. 

Mr. Walker takes justifiable pride in 
the remarkable record his cotton has 
made. Out of 74 tests in 10 States dur- 
ing 1938, in competition with approxi- 
mately 100 different commercial va- 
rieties and strains of cotton produced 
by 48 breeders, Mr. Walker’s 7 leading 
strains of cotton won 28 first places, 
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herd in 1930, he now 
owns around 100 head of 
purebred and high-grade 
Guernsey cattle, regu- 
larly milks about 50 
cows. With high-pro- 
ducing cows and a good 
retail market, Mr. Wal- 
ker’s monthly milk and 
cream sales now run 
into four figures and is 
second only to cotton as 
a source of cash income. 
Not until this year has 
he been able to produce 
enough milk to meet 
the demand. He owns 


C. A. Tate, plant breeder, tests staple length and lint quality of and operates two milk 


selected cotton plants. 


30 second places, and 22 third places. 
Stoneville 2-B, which Mr. Walker be- 
lieves to be one of the greatest varieties 
of cotton in the world, because of its 
fine qualities and its adaptability to soils 
throughout the cotton-growing coun- 
tries of the world, established an un- 
usual record in the competition when it 
rated 20 first places, 15 second places, 
and 11 third places. 

One the remarkable facts about Mr. 
Walker’s cotton-breeding enterprise is 
that he does not do any advertising and 
yet ships cottonseed all over the world. 
He does not issue a 
catalog nor keep a mail- 
ing list. He says the fine 
qualities of his cottons 
and fair dealing with 
his customers have made 
a name and created a 
demand for his cottons. 
He issues a one-page de- 
scriptive leaflet on each 
strain for the informa- 
tion of buyers. 

Mr. Walker also owns 
the second largest herd 
of purebred Guernsey 
dairy cattle in Missis- 
sippi. It is one of the 
highest-producing herds 
ever developed in the 
State. Starting his dairy 


trucks and sells milk 

and cream retail and 
wholesale in both Leland and Green- 
ville. 

His herd is headed by two magnifi- 
cent purebred sires, and he is keeping 
all heifer calves to increase the size of 
his herd. Skilled feeding and good 
management contribute to the high 
production of the cow herd. He feeds 
the cows all of the alfalfa hay they will 
consume in additioa to a mixture of 
ground oats and corn. He also feeds 
an abundance of silage. He has 400 
tons of silage left over from last winter. 
He milks three times a day, as this prac- 


One of the more recent projects on the Walker farm is the raising 


of brood mares and mule colts. 
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tice is claimed to increase milk produc- 
tion around 20 per cent. 

He produces all of his own feed and 
swaps cottonseed for cottonseed meal. 
His dairy barn and herd management 
are models of modern sanitation. The 
cows are milked in a concrete barn, and 
each cow is washed three times each 
day, once before each milking. An 
abundance of water is available from a 
deep artesian well, and soap, scrubbing 
brushes, and hose pipe are used in wash- 
ing the cows before milking. 


Raises Own Workstock 


Mr. Walker is now producing his 
own workstock. He has 18 brood mares 
and a bunch of fine mule colts. He 
believes he can make money by buying, 
pasturing, and feeding mule colts, and 
selling them as 3-year-olds. Only re- 
cently he purchased 14 mule colts, 
which he will graze this season, feed 
through the winter, graze another sea- 
son, and then market in the fall of 
1940. In addition to having access to 
good pasture, the colts are fed alfalfa 
hay and oats. 

Mr. Walker believes in fertile soil 
and practices good farming. His crop- 








The herd of purebred Guernsey dairy cattle on the Walker farm is not only the second largest of its 
kind in Mississippi, but is one of the highest-producing herds ever developed in the State. 


ping system and farming program are 
planned to produce an abundance of 
feed, improve the fertility of the soil, 
and provide three main sources of cash 
income—cotton, cottonseed, milk and 
cream. Mule production is now being 
added as another cash enterprise. 

Production of alfalfa for hay, and 
corn and oats for grain, finds an impor- 
tant place in the cropping program. 
Mr. Walker has turned one of his new 
farms almost entirely over to the pro- 
duction of alfalfa and oats. Alfalfa is 
grown as long as a good stand is main- 
tained, and it is then followed with oats 
for 2 years, and then again seeded to 
alfalfa. This year he averaged 116 
bushels of oats per acre on land follow- 
ing alfalfa and averaged 85 bushels on 
130 acres of fall-planted oats. 

Bur clover is one of his favorite 
winter-grazing, soil-building crops. He 
has a mechanical bur clover seed har- 
vester and, but for excessive rains, this 
year would have harvested $5,000 worth 
of bur clover seed. 

That it requires a strong organiza- 
tion of trained men to handle an enter- 
prise of this character and size is ap- 
parent. Assisting Mr. Walker is his 

(Turn to page 40) 










The Southeast Can Grow 
Good Iceberg Lettuce 


By Fred P. Abbott 


Savannah, Georgia 


IOGENES, with the aid of a lan- 

tern, searched diligently for an 
honest man—history does not disclose 
if he actually found a man who ful- 
filled that qualification. Southeastern 
agricultural workers kave labored just 
as diligently in their efforts to find 
crops that would aid farmers along the 
southeastern Seaboard to strengthen 
their position in the farming and finan- 
cial world. They believe they have 
found such a crop in Iceberg lettuce, 
the possibilities of which are tremen- 
dous, and because of the natural advan- 
tages there seems to be no immediate 
limit to the bounds of its development, 
provided proper methods of grading 
and packing are adapted and ad- 
hered to. 


Displaced Other Varieties 


Lettuce, one of the oldest vegetables 
grown, came originally from India, or 
central Asia, and was introduced in the 
United States early in the Colonial pe- 
riod. One wonders how a crop as old 
as this could offer new opportunities to 
southeastern Seaboard farmers. The 
answer is simple. For many years the 
Southeast has supplied large quantities 
of Boston type, or loose leaf lettuce, to 
the markets of the nation. About 20 
years ago there was developed a crisp, 
hard-head lettuce, known as “Iceberg,” 
which has gradually grown in popular- 
ity to the point that it has displaced the 
Boston type to such proportions that 
now only a few markets will use this 
loose-headed variety. Efforts to grow 
Iceberg lettuce on the southeastern Sea- 


board were at first attended with fail- 
ures, while the Iceberg lettuce industry 
flourished in the far western States, to 
which it seemed well adapted. Today 
there are over 50,000 cars shipped an- 
nually from that area. Approximately 
85°% of this lettuce comes to points east 
of the Mississippi River, into territory 
that should normally draw its supplies 
from the southeastern Seaboard. 

Iceberg lettuce of Imperial F and 
New York 12 strains has been produced 
on an experimental and semi-commer- 
cial scale for about 10 years, starting on 
the middle Georgia Coast and grad- 
ually progressing up through the Caro- 
lina Coastal territory, with results that 
were not always entirely satisfactory. 
Strangely enough neither of these 
strains did well in Florida; however, 
the Agricultural Department of the 
Seaboard Railway continued many ex- 
perimental plantings in several south- 
ern States. A satisfactory strain of 
Iceberg was found that produces qual- 
ity lettuce in Florida and in the Coastal 
territory to the north. In the past 5 
years much progress has been made 
with this crop, until now considerable 
interest has resulted. Florida’s own 
Manatee section has put its best foot 
forward this year with the successful 
culmination of its first commercial 
crop. The Iceberg plantings are con- 
tinually increasing. 

Iceberg lettuce apparently does well 
on a varied range of soils, but generally 
speaking does best on well-drained soils 
properly supplied with organic matter, 
which afford an even supply of mois- 
ture throughout the growing season. In 
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the Carolinas and Georgia these soils 
range from medium to heavy sandy 
loam and reclaimed rice lands, while in 
Florida the better grade of Leon, St. 
John, Portsmouth, Gainesville, and Fel- 
lowship soils is now considered most 
suitable. Irrigation is not essential but 
highly desirable. A leguminous cover 
crop turned to the soil sufficiently in ad- 
vance of the lettuce planting to provide 
time for proper decomposition is also 
helpful. 


Suitable Strains of Iceberg 


There are several strains of Iceberg 
lettuce suitable for planting along the 
southeastern Seaboard, among which 
the most important now appears to 
be Imperial 847. When good seed of 
Imperial F and New York 12 can be 
secured, these strains should produce 
satisfactorily in the coastal territory 
north of Florida. Strain 44 used in an 
experimental way this year gives some 
promise, particularly on muck soil 
where lettuce has a tendency to produce 


puffy heads. Other strains, such as 515 
and 615, hold some promise of sectional 


adaptability. Cooperative breeding 
work between the U. S. Department 


~ 


1] 


of Agriculture and the Research Di- 
visions of several of the southeastern 
States is continuing and promises the 
development of new and better strains 
in the near future. 

In successful Iceberg lettuce culture it 
is essential that the soil be in a good 
mechanical condition. The land should 
be bedded 10 days to 2 weeks prior to 
transplanting or seeding direct to the 
field, and it is generally advisable to 
apply the fertilizer in the bed about a 
week in advance of planting. The 
height of the bed is determined by the 
soil type and whether or not surface 
irrigation is to be used. While there is 
much yet to be learned on the fertiliza- 
tion of this crop, at the present time it 
is believed that the use of a commercial 
fertilizer containing from 4% to 6% 
ammonia (% to 4% from organic 
sources ),6°% to 8°% phosphoric acid, and 
89% to 10% potash, applied at the rate 
of 1,000 to 1,500 pounds per acre, broad- 
cast in the drill or placed in the bed in 
bands, is sufficient for most soils that 
are suited to lettuce growing. Appa- 
rently lettuce does best on a soil the 
pH value of which is between 5.5 and 
6.3, and most soils will have to be con- 
ditioned by the use of dolomitic lime- 


A field of Florida Iceberg lettuce 10 days to 2 weeks before maturity. 
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stone or basic slag before optimum re- 
sults are secured. On some soils the 
use of copper sulphate, manganese, and 
borax might be advisable, but generally 
should not be applied until a study by 
a qualified soil chemist discloses their 
necessity. 


of June. In addition fall crops of let- 
tuce can be made in the North Carolina 
territory from about the first of Novem- 
ber to the first of December, and in the 
South Carolina and Georgia territory 
from about the middle of November 
to the middle of December. Yields on 


To get the most profit from his lettuce, the Florida grower must maintain the quality of his product 
by proper packing and shipping methods. 


Iceberg lettuce can be planted in beds 
and transplanted or seeded direct to the 
fields. Where possible it is best to uti- 
lize both methods, securing the early 
crop from the seeded bed and the later 
crop from seed planted direct to the 
field. Either single-, double-, or four- 
row beds may be used. In cultivating 
Iceberg lettuce one should practice 
very shallow cultivation merely to 
keep down weed growth and provide 
a mulch. Cultivation should be dis- 
continued when the plant is about half 
grown. 

It has been definitely proven with the 
right soil properly conditioned, and 
using the adapted strains, that good 
quality, crisp, hard-head lettuce can be 
produced, starting with the spring crop 
in Florida about the middle of Decem- 
ber and continuing on up the coast of 
the Carolinas, ending about the middle 


properly conditioned soils, under favor- 
able conditions, thus far have varied 
from about 150 to around 250 Los An- 
geles crates per acre. 

After good quality Iceberg lettuce is 
produced it must then be harvested at 
the correct stage of maturity, properly 
graded as to size and firmness of heads, 
and packed for shipment in approved 
containers, before it can sell in the large 
markets of the United States in success- 
ful competition with western-grown let- 
tuce. It is in this operation that the 
southeastern Seaboard farmer has much 
to learn. For many years western grow- 
ers of both fruits and vegetables have 
been noted for their ability to put up 
a quality package—their methods have 
reached an epoch of efficiency—and to 
meet this competition si:nilar methods 
must be adopted if success is to be 
attained. 
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The western growers, up until now, 
have used almost exclusively what is 
known as the Los Angeles lettuce crate, 
and all lettuce that is not extremely 
hard-headed is discarded either in the 
field or in the packing house. The 
lettuce is trimmed, leaving several wrap- 
per leaves to protect the head, and sized 
in grades of 4-, 5-, or 6-dozen heads per 
crate. It is then packed in paper-lined 
crates, with snow ice between each 
layer, so that each crate has uniformly 
sized heads, according to the marking 
which appears on the crate. This let- 
tuce is then moved into the produce 
markets of the nation and purchased 
by buyers generally at the top market 
price; because, through long years of 
using the various established brands, 
they have come to realize that the first 
package will be comparable in quality 
and grade to the last package, and that 
this year’s lettuce will be identical to 
last year’s lettuce, so far as grade and 
pack are concerned. 


Uniform Quality Desired 


It is against such competition as this 
that the Iceberg lettuce farmers of the 
southeastern Seaboard find themselves 
pitted. In the past, not all, but a great 
many of the farmers in this territory 
have insisted on shipping practically all 
of the lettuce made, irrespective of 
whether the heads have the proper firm- 
ness and without regard to whether a 
package contains uniformly sized heads. 
In most instances this lettuce has been 
packed in hampers, half crates, or any 
other package which happens to be 
available. This has resulted in buyers 
in the larger markets making purchases 
of some lettuce from this territory 
which was good and some lettuce which 
was bad, as little or no uniformity 
existed, which was highly detrimental 
to future sales of this commodity from 
this section. 

The attitude which the purchaser in 
the market assumed was well taken, as, 
due to lack of uniformity, he must take 
a chance when purchasing lettuce from 
the Southeast, and, therefore, insisted 
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on buying it at a discount over western 
lettuce, even though in some cases the 
quality was equal to that being moved 
from the West. In order to establish 
the section as a quality Iceberg-lettuce- 
producing area, the southeastern Sea- 
board farmers must first produce this 
lettuce in sufficiently steady volume to 
attract the attention of the nation’s buy- 
ers. They must then pursue a careful 
grading and packing process calculated 
to eliminate and discard anything but 
the very best, all of which must be very 
firmly headed, and when packed, the 
lettuce in each crate must be of uniform 
size and the crates properly marked. 


Establish Good Reputation 


It would seem to the writer that it 
would be much easier to establish the 
section by using a crate similar to that 
being used by the western grower, who 
is established in the markets, rather 
than to align with the southeastern sec- 
tion, by using either half crates or non- 
descript packages. There is a growing 
tendency on the part of the trade to 
demand fruits and vegetables in smaller 
packages, all of which is expensive to 
the producer, both in cost of the pack- 
age and labor involved, together with 
the fact that two small crates normally 
will require more produce to properly 
fill than one large package of presum- 
ably the same cubical content. There 
has been some movement towards the 
use of the half-size package in the 
West, and if and when western lettuce 
growers adopt the smaller package for 
the marketing of their crop and it is 
established in the market as a standard 
container, then the southeastern farm- 
ers can probably use this crate without 
fear of discrimination. 

Everyone realizes that with perish- 
able commodities the further the con- 
suming center is from the production 
station, the poorer appearance the com- 
modity makes when it reaches the 
point at which it will be consumed. 
The western growing stations are ap- 
proximately 10 days removed from the 

(Continued on page 41) 
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Tomato fields are seen on every hand in Jersey where they follow the practice of staking each plant 


separately. 


The vraic piles in the background are ready for another year’s planting. 


Weedless Heaven 


By Ford S. Prince 


Agricultural Experiment Station, Durham, New Hampshire 


667F HEAVEN is anything like this 

island, St. Peter is going to have a 
tough job keeping me out,” a former 
dean of one of the biggest agricultural 
colleges in the nation confided to me as 
he and I walked down an embowered 
lane fenced on both sides with green, 
earth-covered walls and arched with 
trees growing from these banks, a lane 
peculiar to the Isle of Jersey and one 
feature of the scenery more peculiar to 
the island than any other. 

And Heaven it is, this Isle of Jersey, 
especially to men of the soil who appre- 
ciate the sight of acres of waving green 
potato plants, chief crop of the Jersey- 
men, or its fruit-covered walls. Almost 
every farmstead on the Island is flanked 
by these high walls, where grow the 
orchards of Jersey. Pear, peach, apple, 
and fig trees bear their fruits there and 


are cultivated by the espalier system. 
Fruit and nectar on the “walls of 
Heaven.” 

An easily tilled soil, seaweed fertilizer 
thrown up daily by the sea, a perfect 
climate, the birthplace of a world-popu- 
lar breed of cattle, and the best market 
in the world almost at their doorstep— 
this is Jersey, the gracious gift of the 
gods. 

So far as I could see, Jersey’s is a 
weedless agriculture. After traveling 
all over the island and looking at hun- 
dreds of cultivated crops, I saw not one 
weed. Whether the soil is freer from 
weeds than in other lands or whether 
they just work harder to keep them 
under control, I do not know. It ap- 
pears that these farmers are very zealous 
for their crops, allowing nothing to 
creep in and steal some of the plant 
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food that they have used, for fear of re- 
ducing yields. Their extraordinarily 
high crop yields seem to justify the pro- 
cedure. 

Even more than most islands, Jersey 
is like a little world by itself. It has 
its own history and peculiarities. Al- 
though but 100 miles from England 
and 16 miles from the coast of Nor- 
mandy, its agriculture is as unlike that 
of England or France as the people 
themselves are unlike the English or 
French. 

The Isle of Jersey is about the size of 
our own Staten Island and is one of the 
oldest possessions of England. Given 
to Duke Rollo by Charles the Simple 
in 912, the Island passed to the English 
crown with William the Conqueror. 
The Norman blood that fills the veins 
of the Jerseymen has been modified by 
800 years under English rule. 


Gathering the Vraic 


The Vraic Harvest, a celebration to 
give back to the lands what the season’s 
crops has taken, is the most colorful and 
unusual of the customs developed by 
these agricultural people. For genera- 
tions this island of farmers has set aside 
days to gather the vraic thrown up by 
the tides. Vraic is seaweed, rich in the 
plant foods necessary to produce the 
splendid crops of the Isle. Some of the 
vraic is applied directly to the fields and 
ploughed in. Ashes of the remainder 
used for fuel is saved and placed on the 
land. There is no waste in Jersey. 
More than 30,000 loads of vraic are 
gathered by the farmers each year. At 
the Vraic Harvest men and women 
gather the seaweed washed ashore by 
the waves. When the tide is out, some 
of the men equipped with a sickle-like 
implement cut the vraic growing on the 
sea bottom. The harvest goes on until 
the tide starts its journey shoreward. 
Then the harvest groups end their day’s 
work and meet at a nearby farmhouse 
for an evening of dancing and feasting. 

But Vraic Harvest day is not the only 
time that the farmers of Jersey gather 
their seaweed fertilizer. People along 
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the seashore make a business of collect- 
ing the vraic. They pile it in round 
haycock-like stacks of about one ton 
each. These are either auctioned off to 
the highest bidder or sold at private 
sale to the inland agriculturists. Last 
summer the price of a ton of vraic was 
approximately 36 shillings, about $9. 
Some of the men I visited had as many 
as 100 tons of seaweed piled by the 
roadside awaiting a buyer. 

Jersey farmers feed their land well. 
Besides the tons and tons of vraic given 
to the land, Jerseymen annually spend 
a half million dollars for prepared fer- 
tilizers. As there are only 15,000 acres 
under tilled crops, the annual applica- 
tion of commercial fertilizer is about 
two-thirds of a ton per acre. This is 
merely an average figure; most farmers 
apply much more than this. All this 
plant food is necessary to keep up the 
soil in the intensive cropping system of 
the Island. The mild climate of Jersey 
enables the farmers to plant their main 
crop of potatoes during January, Febru- 
ary, and March and to harvest the 
tubers in April, May, and June. After 
the potatoes have been taken from the 

(Turn to page 42) 





St. Mary’s Lane, Jersey, one of the many beauti- 
ful lanes on the Island. 











Feeding the Pasture 
Is Feeding Livestock 


By J. F. Schinagl 


Wisconsin College of Agriculture, Madison, Wisconsin 


6¢CEED the pastures,” and livestock 

will be fed. Good pasturage, abun- 
dant and available through the entire 
growing season, will produce livestock 
and livestock products from one-fourth 
to one-half the cost of barn feeding. 
Good pasturage, with its solid and mat- 
ted root systems of perennial grasses, 
will hold the soil and keep the farm “at 
home.” 

“About 90 per cent of the pastures 
now occupying the land have estab- 
lished themselves without aid,” says 
H. L. Ahlgren, professor of agronomy 
at the University of Wisconsin, “but 
man has exploited these pastures ruth- 
lessly and efficiently.” 

Tillable pastures have been turned to 
grow other crops, while rough, stony, 
wet, or infertile land has been left in 





pasture, since cultivated crops cannot be 
grown on such tracts. 

Because of this destruction and neg- 
lect, many pastures can no longer sup- 
port a vigorous growth of forage. Es- 
sential plant-food elements like potas- 
sium, phosphorus, lime, and nitrogen 
have been taken from the soil and sold 
in the form of livestock and livestock 
products for too many years. 

“Pastures in the humid regions of the 
United States have gone through five 
different stages of impoverishment, each 
followed by a lower production of for- 
age of inferior quality,” Professor Ahl- 
gren declares. 

He lists them this way: 

1. Calcium and phosphorus, in the 
forms of lime and phosphate, have been 
depleted, causing less vigorous growths 





This well-fertilized pasture at the University of Wisconsin produced an abundance of succulent forage. 
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of grasses and legumes. Organic mat- 
ter, which contains nitrogen, was de- 
creased, and so maximum growth of 
plants and the water-holding capacity 
of the soil have been reduced. Such de- 
pletions occur easily and quickly on 
dairy farms. For example, a 20-cow 
herd producing 4,000 pounds of milk 
annually during the pasture period, 
would, during 30 years, remove the 
equivalent of 2614 tons of 20 per cent 
ammonium sulphate, 944 tons of 20 per 
cent superphosphate, and 3 tons of lime 
in the form of milk which is sold from 
the farm. 

2. Potassium became limited more 
gradually than calcium, phosphorus, 
and nitrogen because of greater reserves 
in most soils. However, the same herd 
of dairy cows would remove 44, tons of 
50 per cent muriate of potash in the 
same 30-year period. 

3. Since white clover is the natural 
companion of Kentucky bluegrass, fail- 
ure to obtain dependable stands of this 
legume has taken place because it 
thrives only on moist soils which have 


relatively high amounts of available 
phosphorus, potassium, and calcium. 
Therefore, the organic matter has been 
more greatly reduced, and moisture re- 
tainment and nitrogen still further de- 


pleted. 
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4. Because the turf became thinner 
and more sparse, inferior weeds and 
grasses gradually put in their appear- 
ance, growing more rapidly at lower 
levels of soil fertility. Experiments 
show that an acre of land which has 
reached this stage is capable of support- 
ing a mature dairy cow for only 30 or 
40 days during the year. 

5. Erosion is dominant in the last 
stage. The continual thinning out of 
the fibrous rooted grasses makes the 
soil yield to moving water. Run-off also 
becomes greater because the soil absorbs 
less moisture when the organic matter 
is reduced. Top soil is washed away 
and the pasture becomes a “vegetative 
skeleton.” 


Maintain Productive Capacity 


Permanent pastures in the humid re- 
gions of the United States are now in 
stages 3, 4, and 5. Farmers must give 
serious attention to restoring soil fer- 
tility and retaining moisture if these 
tracts are going to support livestock 
grazing. 

Increasing the organic matter will im- 
prove water-holding capacity, but to put 
more organic matter in the soil, more 
pasture grasses of higher yields are 
needed. This can be attained only by 


Full stomachs fill milk pails, and filling them this way is less expensive than barn feeding. 
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supplying the necessary lime, phos- 
phorus, potassium, and nitrogen. 

Testing the soil is the only accurate 
method of determining what nutrients 
are needed and in what amounts. One 
to three tons of lime will usually correct 
soil acidity. Ground limestone or any 
form of agricultural lime may be used. 
Such applications should be made every 
8 or 10 years if acidity reappears. 


Restore Soil Fertility 


Phosphatic fertilizers should be spread 
either in the early spring or fall. On 
soils that are badly run down (less than 
25 pounds of available phosphorus per 
acre), 300 pounds of 20 per cent super- 
phosphate or its equivalent per acre are 
needed. Where the available phos- 
phorus is from 26 to 40 pounds per acre, 
200 pounds of 20 per cent superphos- 
phate will be required. When 40 or 
more pounds of available phosphorus 
are present, no application of superphos- 
phate or its equivalent is necessary. Ex- 
periments show phosphate fertilization 
should be repeated every 3 or 4 years. 

In soils containing less than 150 
pounds of available potash per acre, 
about 250 pounds of a potash fertilizer 
are needed. Where available potash is 
present in amounts varying from 151- 
200 pounds per acre, 150 pounds of pot- 
ash fertilizer will suffice. If the soil 
contains more than 200 pounds per 
acre of available potash, no potash fer- 
tilization is necessary. Potash fertiliza- 
tion should be repeated at 3- or 4-year 
intervals. 

Although the soil may be put back 
into a state of excellent fertility, dis- 
appointing results sometimes occur un- 
less these fertilizers stimulate the 
growth of legumes. Such failures in- 
dicate that available nitrogen is too low. 

To build the nitrogen content in pas- 
ture soils, one of two methods can be 
used: 

The first is to introduce white clover 
if the pasture is in‘a cool, moist climate, 
because this legume supplies nitrogen 
which will increase grass production. 
In dry years drought-resistant legumes, 
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such as sweet clover, alfalfa, and red 
clover will encourage an unproductive 
bluegrass sod although they are not 
“lasting” perennials in permanent pas- 
tures. 

Inoculating such seed with nitrogen 
forming bacteria should be done before 
seeding in the early spring. A seed bed 
can be prepared by tearing up the turf 
of the pasture with a disk. If good pas- 
ture management is used in sowing 
these drought-resistant legumes, forage 
will be supplied during the dry mid- 
summer when permanent pasture 
grasses are normally unproductive. In 
areas where pastures are damaged by 
white grubs, these legumes serve as an 
excellent preventive against white grub 
injuries. 

The second method is to introduce 
nitrogen into the soil by applying com- 
mercial fertilizers, but it should be 
spread only where intensive farming is 
practiced and where moisture is avail- 
able at all times for plant growth. 
Early spring is the most desirable time 
for applying nitrogen fertilizers in vary- 
ing amounts of 150 to 250 pounds per 
acre and containing about 20 per cent 
available nitrogen. 

“Such procedures supported by the 
other fertilizers may increase the pro- 
ductivity of permanent pastures from 
50 to 400 per cent during the favorable 
spring and fall growing periods,” Mr. 
Ahlgren explains, “and only by such 
methods of pasture management can 
permanent pastures be restored and im- 
proved.” 


Grow Supplementary Crops 


In years when moisture is limited, 
growth of grass is reduced. To avoid 
expensive barn feeding during these 
periods, permanent pastures can be sup- 
plemented by growing crops like fall- 
sown rye, sudan grass, sweet clover, 
alfalfa, brome grass, or nurse crops. In 
this way a continuous supply of forage 
is insured through the entire growing 


period 
(Turn to page 39) 


















EW and improved ways of process- 
ing and using cotton, by itself or 
in combination with other materials, 
will form one of the principal lines of 
investigation in the Southern Regional 
Research Laboratory to be maintained 
at New Orleans. From it we can ex- 
pect concrete results, for this part of the 
research program on cotton will be 
headed by Robert J. Cheatham who, be- 
fore assuming his new duties, was ren- 
dering unusually effective service as 
head of the cotton utilization research 
activities in the Department of Agri- 
culture’s efforts to develop new and 
improved uses for the South’s great cash 
crop. 

Basic to a research program aimed to 
extend the use of any product is a thor- 
ough knowledge of present and poten- 
tial markets for that product. Studies 
of this nature on cotton have been a 
function of the Departmen: of Agri- 
culture for more than a decade, and 
have served as a guide for its tech- 
nological work that aims to develop 
new and extended uses for cotton. 

Cotton utilization in the United 
States is an exceedingly complex field, 
much of which has never been fully 
explored. The quantities of cotton 
going into the hundreds of different 
domestic uses are constantly changing, 
as are the uses themselves. New uses 
appear from time to time, increasing 
the demand for certain grades and 
staples of cotton, while consumption 
through some existing use is being cur- 
tailed or even stopped. Changes in 
fashions and styles of clothing and tech- 


Research Finds Uses 
For More Cotton 


By C. B. Sherman 


U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 











Robert J. Cheatham, recently made head of the 

cotton research program to be conducted at the 

Southern Regional Research Laboratory in New 
Orleans. 


nical developments within industry con- 
tribute largely to this shifting. Ob- 
viously many of the factors that deter- 
mine the quantity of cotton going into 
each use are often quite different from 
one another. 

Never before has information on the 
individual uses of cotton been of such 
vital interest and importance. Exports 
of American cotton have decreased seri- 
ously during the last several years. Al- 
though there is every reason to make 
vigorous effort to increase world trade 
and to continue to export a substantial 
part of the American crop at a fair price, 
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there is also need for a complete under- 
standing of the factors affecting its do- 
mestic utilization. This is especially 
necessary in connection with efforts to 
increase the use of cotton in this coun- 
try. Such information is helpful in se- 
lecting the most worthwhile projects on 
which to work, provides clues to direc- 
tions along which new research may be 
profitably undertaken, and aids in eval- 
uating the industrial possibilities of the 
products of research as they are devel- 
oped. 

Back in 1928, when the Department 
of Agriculture, the Department of Com- 
merce, and the Cotton Textile Institute 
were analyzing the American markets 
for cotton goods, Mr. Cheatham under- 
took to find out how much cotton the 
American farmers themselves were 
using, and how they were using it. He 
found that farmers, taken together, 
were important consumers of the crop. 
Not only were they using about 150 
articles (other than clothing and house- 
hold furnishings) made from cotton, 
but they suggested to him more than 
60 articles that they thought might well 
be made of cotton. They were par- 
ticularly interested in seeing it used in 
bagging for cotton bales and in fer- 
tilizer bags. Cotton had been tried in 
both but had not gone very far in 
either. Mr. Cheatham was already deep 
in a study of these uses, and before the 
year was over preliminary reports on 


both had been issued. 


Investigated Cotton Bagging 


How much cotton is used in some of 
the more important cotton articles used 
on cotton farms? ‘That seemed a fair 
question, and a few years later it was 
answered by the results of an investi- 
gation of the use of cotton in cotton- 
picking sacks, cotton-picking sheets, and 
tarpaulins used on cotton farms. Ap- 
proximately 50,000 bales were estimated 
to be so used in 1929. Full considera- 
tion was given to the competitive advan- 
tages and disadvantages in comparison 
with alternative materials, for the De- 
partment holds that the cotton growers 
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should be as fully aware of the limita- 
tions as of the possibilities. It wishes 
to raise no false hopes. 

Several workers cooperated in the 
study of cotton baggings. Specifications 
for patterns for cotton bagging were 
worked out in the Department and ar- 
rangements were made for the manu- 
facture of the patterns. Their suitabil- 
ity from a physical standpoint was tried 
out in shipping tests, including overseas 
exports that were examined by Depart- 
ment men when the bales arrived in 
Bremen. These tests were reported 
in detail, and the economic possibil- 
ities and limitations were considered. 
During last year, cotton bagging was 
given an extensive trial through one of 
the Department’s cotton-diversion pro- 
grams. It gave excellent performance. 


Advantages of Cotton 


The cotton bagging material so devel- 
oped weighs 444 pounds per pattern, 
whereas the present open-mesh jute bag- 
ging weighs approximately 12 pounds 
per pattern. The study of the possibil- 
ities disclosed that while generally the 
cost of a pattern of cotton bagging was 
higher than that of any other type, in 
occasional years it was cheaper. About 
170,000 bales of cotton would be re- 
quired for the quantity necessary to 
cover an average-size crop in the first 
year and about 100,000 in subsequent 
years. Weathering tests have indicated 
that although untreated cotton fabric 
was more subject to deterioration than 
other types of bagging when the bales 
were allowed to remain on the ground, 
it was less susceptible to damage by 
sunlight and there was less damage to 
the contents of the bale than when other 
types of bagging were used. 

In that early study, members of the 
fertilizer trade gave valuable informa- 
tion regarding their experience with 
bags made of cotton—how many they 
used and the sizes, their practice regard- 
ing prices or charges, re-use value of the 
bags, etc. This preliminary report was 
superseded recently by the report on a 
more thoroughgoing study. It was 
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Customers can see what they are buying when fruits and vegetables are 
sold in these duplex cotton bags designed by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 


shown that most fertilizer products are 
shipped and sold to the ultimate con- 
sumers in bags made of burlap, but 
that following the low prices that pre- 
vailed for cotton in 1926, bags of cotton 
fabric were introduced commercially 
and have since increased steadily in im- 
portance, particularly in certain of the 
Southern States. 

In 1937, 82 per cent of all fertilizer 
tonnage was packaged in burlap bags, 
12 per cent in cotton, and 6 per cent in 
paper. Corresponding data from the 
survey made 10 years earlier had 
showed 98 per cent of the tonnage 
bagged in burlap, 2 per cent in cotton, 
and none in paper. 

It was news to many that cotton bags 
are used more extensively than all other 
types combined in Mississippi, Arkan- 
sas, Louisiana, and Texas; and they are 
used extensively in Alabama, Tennessee, 
Georgia, and Virginia. Use of cotton 
bags is centered in those Southern States 
where 100-pound containers are cus- 
tomary, partly because the cost differen- 
tial between cotton and burlap bags is 
smaller for 100-pound bags than for 
200-pound bags. The salvage value of 
second-hand cotton bags and the desire 
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to use as much 
cotton as econom- 
ically possible are 
also important 
reasons. 

In 1937, 18 mil- 
lion new cotton 
bags were used 
for fertilizer, re- 
quiring 22 million 
square yards of os- 
naburg, estimated 
to be the equiv- 
alent of 19,000 
bales of cotton. 
Cotton twine used 
in sewing fertil- 
izer bags is esti- 
mated to have util- 
ized an additional 
1,000 bales of cot- 
ton. 

Year-to-year de- 
mand for fertilizer 
and consequently for fertilizer bags is 
determined chiefly by such economic 
factors as income from last year’s crops, 
agricultural price prospects, crop condi- 
tions, and prices for fertilizer. Over a 
longer period, the type of farming car- 
ried on, the appearance of plant-food 
deficiencies in the soils, and the develop- 
ment of suitable chemical fertilizers are 
important. Concentration of fertilizers 
increased 24 per cent between 1920 and 
1936. 


Used for Fertilizer Bags 


Fertilizer manufacturers thought bur- 
lap was best adapted physically for 
handling fertilizer in 100-pound and 
200-pound bags, but they preferred 
cotton bags for the 25-pound size. Bur- 
lap bags were preferred for protection 
to contents, for ease in sewing, closing 
and handling, and for resistance to 
chemical deterioration. Cotton bags 
were thought to be best from the stand- 
point of appearance and salvage value. 
More manufacturers said that they pre- 
ferred cotton bags in reference to each 
factor than were actually using them. 

(Turn to page 46) 





Farmers Go to School 
To Solve Soil Problems 


By Watson E. Fowle 


Agricultural Department, Senior High School, Traverse City, Michigan 


URING the winter of 1938-39 a 

very profitable and interesting 
course in “soils” was conducted for 
operating farmers of the Traverse City, 
Michigan, trade area. This was in co- 
operation with Carl Hemstreet, Agri- 
cultural Agent of Grand Traverse 
County; John Jewell, Agent for Lee- 
lanau and Benzie Counties; Russel 
Bush, President, Grand Traverse Ag- 
ricultural Conservation Association; 
Paul Rood, Extension Specialist in 
Soils, Michigan State College, and the 
writer. 

The subject matter of the course 
dealt with the problems suggested in 
the following list: 

The nature of Soils and Organic Mat- 
ter; Barnyard Manure and Commercial 
Fertilizer; Commercial Fertilizer and 
Soil Testing; Acidity and Liming; Soil 
Erosion—How to Prevent, How to 
Heal It; Tillage; Soil Productivity as 
Affected by Crop Rotation; Systems of 
Soil Management; The National Soil 
Conservation Program, What It Is, 
How to Get the Most Good From It; 
Consultation for Improved Farm Prac- 
tices. 

Farmers came as far as 30 miles to 
attend the class twice weekly. The at- 
tendance figures were between 20 and 
40, depending on roads and weather. 
Ninety per cent of those enrolled were 
farm owners. Sixty per cent of the 
members attending the course had left 
school below the ninth grade. Twenty- 
five per cent had completed high school, 
and three had had college training. 
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Nineteen improved farm practices 
were developed during the course. 
These were considered by the group 
as adaptable to Grand Traverse region 
farming operations. From the two les- 
sons on “Commercial Fertilizers” and 
“Soil Testing,” the approved farm 
practice of using “phosphate and potash 
on legume seedings or sod” was devel- 
oped. Five different farmers selected 
this improved farm practice as one of 
their practices to be carried during their 
crop year. This represented a crop acre- 
age of 55 acres. 


Some Profitable Results 


The case of George Harvey, one 
member of the class, is typical of te- 
sults obtained by these farm practices. 
By applying an 0-10-10 fertilizer, he 
was able to double the yield on a field 
of alfalfa which originally was not pro- 
ducing satisfactorily for him. With the 
aid of blue prints which were supplied 
him by the instructors of the class, he 
constructed a lime and fertilizer spreader 
at the cost of only $5.90. This in itself, 
Mr. Harvey states, has paid him well 
for the time he devoted to the course. 

A 3-year fertilizer test on the farm 
of E. F. Mathison of Grand Traverse 
County shows the value of such ap- 
proved practices as this. In 1935 Mr. 
Mathison made an early May seeding of 
alfalfa. Early in June 250 pounds of 
0-8-24 were used per acre. In 1936 his 
increase of air-dried hay was 47°% above 
that of the check plot. 

(Turn to page 45) 
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COTTON PRICES DON’T BOTHER HIM 





Many a fine harvest is 
spoiled on its way to 
market. It is just as 
important to have effi- 
cient packing and gin- 
ning as it is to grow 
superior apples and 
cotton. 





Corn shocked in the 
fields——grapes, dusty 
purple clusters, hang- 
ing heavy on the vines 
—autumn’s landscapes 
diffuse a sense of se- 
curity for the ap- 
proaching winter. 








Indian summer skies 

make a perfect back- 

drop for autumn’s gay 
coloring. 
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In every community, in spite 

Successful Farmers of overproduction, low prices, 

epressions, wars, or any other 

evils that down the years have befallen farmers, there have always been and are 

now, successful farmers, solvent at all times, efficient, and contributing of time, 
money, and ability towards the good of their local and national agriculture. 

Every community knows them. Various reasons are given for this success: their 
land is good or better than average, they inherited the place, they are favored by 
markets, or have just had plain good luck. Undoubtedly there are many reasons 
for individual success—too many to mention here—but basic to all is one funda- 
mental achievement of all successful farmers. Somehow or other, they have man- 
aged to lower their unit costs of production. Their production costs are near the 
minimum, so that on the average over a number of years, they realize just a little 
more profit than the other fellow. And it is the little repeated every year that 
makes success. 

To achieve this minimum of cost probably involves the principle of mass pro- 
duction, that is, the production of a sufficient volume or number of units to enable 
the farmer to use labor, his machinery, and all the factors of purchasing and 
marketing to the greatest advantage. His truck moves a maximum load every time 
it moves. Because of the right machinery, his labor produces the maximum. 

Consideration of low cost of production and the optimum volume, are par- 
ticularly timely now, for whatever we might expect governments to do, or whatever 
we might think they ought to do, it is almost certain that future prices received 
by the farmer will not be high on the average for some years to come. Low to 
moderate farm prices are more probable than very high prices, even though the 
necessities of war may give a temporary rise. A realistic attitude towards this 
probability, rather than looking to and depending on Governments for relief, is a 
sounder basis for future success. Current useful questions are, therefore, how can 
the cost of production of crops, dairy products, meats, fruits, and other farm prod- 
ucts be reduced on individual farms? How can the relative volume of each on 
individual farms be adjusted to further this end of low cost of production? 

There must necessarily be many phases and parts to such answers, depending on 
the type of farming under consideration, but one thing is usually a prerequisite— 
successful land management. Among the urgent problems in keeping down the 
cost of production is maintenance of a high soil fertility. Commercial fertilizers, 
farm-yard manure, and cover crops have their place. Probably a balance of all 
three is the best, but under each heading are a number of questions that merit 
constant and careful consideration. That many are already seeking the answers 
is seen in a report that during the past season, of 30,000 farmers in 35 States wha 
were interviewed with regard to their fertilizer practices, about half reported careful 
tests based on known areas and materials used. Economy in actual expenditures 
is often the most costly in the end. When to spend to advantage for extra labor, 
fertilizers, feeds, seeds for cover crops are questions that the successful farmer 
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keeping down the costs of production answers better than the farmer whose costs 
are higher. 

The shifting of relative volumes of production to enable labor-saving machinery 
to be used, to attract the most skilled labor for the particular job in hand, and for 
economy in marketing volumes at the lowest overhead are typical of additional 
problems, but basic to low production costs is the maintenance of soil fertility. 
Every farmer, including the successful group, can well afford to take time out this 
winter to check on his current soil management methods, get the best advice 
possible, and resolve to get better results next year. 


eleolelelole’ 


o Our attention recently has been 
Movies Move Into called to several press notices 
which would indicate the in- 
> creasing extent to which mo- 
Agriculture tion pictures are being used in 
bettering agricultural practices. 
Probably among the first films made were those by industries closely allied with 
agriculture. The U. S. Department of Agriculture, for some time, has employed 
films in agricultural extension work, and is now putting out its first sound pictures. 
It is reported that colored movies will be used extensively when the Vegetable 
Growers Association of America holds its 31st annual convention in Chicago this 
winter. And now comes information to the effect that farmers themselves are 
purchasing equipment so that locally made motion pictures can be shown in every 
community. 

The subjects involved in this new interest are varied. That they include soil 
management is seen in the fact that Dr. R. H. White-Stevens of Cornell University 
will show before the assembled vegetable growers colored movies of mineral starva- 
tion symptoms of plants. These films will depict plants starving for nitrogen, 
phosphorus, potassium, manganese, magnesium, and boron. Such visual aid in 
identifying plant-food deficiency symptoms is recognized as being very helpful 
to growers, many of whom are well equipped to take immediate corrective meas- 
ures through the use of irrigation and the proper fertilizers. 

The incidence of local sponsoring arose in Catoosa, Whitfield, and Walker 
Counties in northwest Georgia where the results on 80 demonstration farms were 
not being visited or studied by a majority of the people in the different communi- 
ties. When agricultural advisers early in 1939 asked the farmers comprising the 
program-planning committee what enterprise would best serve the agricultural 
interest of northwest Georgia, the answer was, “Locally made motion pictures that 
can be shown in every community.” 

According to reports, the first picture is a 30-minute film in natural colors show- 
ing how the demonstrators on these 80 farms have advanced their program for 
soil building and a higher standard of living. These demonstrators have de- 
termined the likes and dislikes of each kind of soil on their farms, determined 
proper land use and crops for each soil, discussed their problems at meetings, and 
exchanged ideas with other successful farmers. The next step has been to apply 
the most needed plant-food element. 

That farmers are taking to movies is indicated by the more than 3,000 people 
in 20 Georgia communities who are seeing the shows each month. We don’t 
blame them. We like movies too. 
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This section contains a short review of some of the most practical and important bulletins, and lists 
all recent publications of the United States Department of Agriculture, the State Experiment Stations, 


and Canada, relating to Fertilizers, Soils, Crops, and Economics. 


A file of this department of BETTER 


CROPS WITH PLANT FOOD would provide a complete index covering all publications from these 


sources on the particular subjects named. 


Fertilizers 


g A. F. Camp and B. R. Fudge of the 
Florida Experiment Station explain 
the outstanding recent developments in 
the field of citrus nutrition in Station 
Bulletin 335, “Some Symptoms of 
Citrus Malnutrition in Florida.” The 
major portion of the citrus industry of 
this State is located on light sandy 
soils of low natural fertility. When 
these soils are heavily cropped and are 
fertilized only with nitrogen, phos- 
phorus, calcium, sulphur, and_potas- 
sium, other elements necessary to plant 
growth rapidly become depleted or 
deficient. Deficiency symptoms of 
copper, zinc, manganese, magnesium, 
nitrogen, iron, and boron as they exist 
in many citrus groves in Florida are 
thoroughly discussed and profusely il- 
lustrated in color. The descriptions 
account for the foliage, twig, and fruit 
deficiency symptoms and give the gen- 
erally recommended treatment for the 
respective disturbances. 

§ Timely queries on wheat growing in 
Ontario, Canada, are answered in On- 
tario Agricultural College Extension 
Circular 49, entitled “Fall Wheat Ques- 
tions,” by the Department of Chemis- 
try. One of the prominent subjects per- 
tains to suitable fertilizers. The ofh- 
cials state that the best method to de- 
termine what fertilizer is adapted to 
a particular soil is to send soil samples 
to one of the testing laboratories listed 
in the circular along with a brief state- 
ment as to previous cropping and ma- 
nuring. Recommendations on the basis 
of the test and the information sent are 
made. 


Because of the impracticability of 
testing the soil for all Ontario growers, 
the circular gives a few simple facts 
on wheat fertilization based on general 
experience. On heavy soils not ma- 
nured or not following covers, the rec- 
ommendation is 250 pounds of 2-12-6 
per acre. If manured or following 
clover, the same amount of 0-12-10 or 
20 per cent superphosphate is advised. 
An application of 200 to 250 pounds 
of 2-12-10 per acre is recommended for 
wheat on the lighter soils, except where 
manure is used or following clover, in 
which case the 0-12-10 analysis may be 
used. 


“Fertilizer for Pimientos,” Agr. Exp. Sta., 
Experiment, Ga., Press Bul. 466, Jan. 25, 
1939, H. L. Cochran. 

“Results of Pasture Fertilization at Lafay- 
ette, Louisiana,” Agr. Exp. Sta., University, 
La., Bul. 304, Mar. 1939, R. H. Lush and 
]. L. Fletcher. 

“Effect of Organic Matter Decomposition on 
the Solubility and Fixation of Phosphorus in 
Alkaline Soils,” Agr. Exp. Sta., Lincoln, Nebr., 
Res. Bul. 113, June 1939, H. F. Rhoades. 

“Some Effects of Potassium and Nitrogen on 
the Composition of the Tomato Plant,” Agr. 
Exp. Sta., Durham, N. H., Tech. Bul. 73, April 
1939, T. G. Phillips, T. O. Smith, and ]. R. 
Hepler. 

“Recommendations with Reference to the 
Fertilization of Flue-cured, Sun-cured and 
Shipping Tobacco Grown on Average Soils in 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, and Florida for the Year 1940,” 
Mimeo., Tobacco Research Committee, Raleigh, 
N. C., Aug. 10, 1939, C. B. Williams, Chair- 
man. 

“Laws Governing the Manufacture and Sale 
of Commercial Fertilizers,” Agr. Exp. Sta., 
Clemson, S. C., Vol. 111, 1932, Chap. 138, 
Aug. 1, 1939. 

“Truck Crop Investigations, Placement of 
Fertilizer for Spinach, Kale, and Collards,” Va. 
Truck Exp. Sta., Norfolk, Va., Bul. 101, Oct. 
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1, 1938, M. M. Parker, Robt. C. Oliver, G. A. 
Cumings, W.H. Redit, and L. G. Schoenleber. 


Soils 


§ According to Michigan Agricultural 
Experiment Station Special Bulletin 
299, “Soil Management for Potatoes,” 
about 81 per cent of the farmers in the 
State grow potatoes either for market 
or for home use. The authors, G. M. 
Grantham, C. E. Millar, and A. H. 
Mick, point out that yields obtained 
by Michigan growers average in the 
neighborhood of 92 bushels per acre; 
however, yields ranging from 350 to 
400 bushels are secured by some. Ex- 
tensive tests have been made with a 
view to increasing the yield per acre. 
With larger yields, the profit to be de- 
rived from the crop is greater, because 
many items of expense incurred in 
growing an acre of potatoes are not 
greatly increased by the production of 
a high yield. 

Summarizing the results of experi- 
ments with commercial fertilizer con- 
ducted on 70 farms over a period of 15 
years, the report concludes that the 
4-16-8 or similar analysis gave increases 
in yield which were consistently among 
the highest produced by the various 
analyses tested. On the sandier soils the 
3-12-12 frequently gave as good or bet- 
ter yields than the 4-16-8 fertilizer. For 
most practical purposes, the rate found 
most advisable was approximately 500 
to 600 pounds per acre. While this rate 
is considerably lower than for some of 
the other potato-producing sections, it 
is said that the limited rainfall in Mich- 
igan and other factors account for the 
small quantity of fertilizer that can be 
used economically. Placing the fertili- 
zer in bands on both sides of the seed 
piece, on the level with or slightly be- 
low and 2 inches from the seed, has 
given somewhat higher yields than the 
same quantity of fertilizer applied in 
other locations. When fertilizer was 
not applied near the seed piece at plant- 
ing time, an application with an attach- 
ment to the cultivator. at first cultiva- 
tion proved advisable. 
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“The Soils of Florida,’ Agr. Exp. Sta., 
Gainesville, Fla., Bul. 334, May 1939, J. R. 
Henderson. 

“Soybeans, Their Effect on Soil Produc- 
tivity,” Agr. Exp. Sta., Urbana, Ill., Bul. 456, 
June 1939, O. H. Sears. 

“The Farmer Looks at Soil Conservation in 
Southern lowa,”’ Agr. Exp. Sta., Ames, lowa, 
Bul. 381, June 1939, Arthur C. Bunce. 

“Conserving Soil by Better Land-use Prac- 
tices,” Agr. Ext. Serv., East Lansing, Mich., 
Ext. Bul. 203, June 1939, Paul M. Barrett. 

“Evaluating Annual Changes in Soil Pro- 
ductivity,” Agr. Exp. Sta., Columbia, Mo., Bul. 
Coleman. 

“Effect of Soil Type, Slope, and Surface 
Conditions on Intake of Water,” Agr. Exp. 
Sta., Lincoln, Nebr., Res. Bul. 112, May 1939, 
F. L. Duley and L. L. Kelley. 

“Report of Analyses of Samples of Lime Ma- 
terials Used for Agricultural Purposes Sold in 
New York State, July 1, 1937 to June 30, 
1938,” Albany, N. Y., Dept. of Agr., Bul. 319, 
Nov. 1938. 

“Selenium in Rocks, Soils, and Plants,” Agr. 
Exp. Sta., Brookings, S. D., Tech. Bul. 2, May 
1939, Alvin L. Moxon, Oscar E. Olson, and 
Walter V. Searight. 

“Soils and How to Treat Them,” Agr. Ext. 
Serv., College Station, Texas, No. C-134, 1939, 
M. K. Thornton, Jr., and E. A. Miller. 

“Soil Survey, Hale County, Alabama,” 
U. S. D. A., Washington, D. C., Series 1935, 
No. 4, M. ]. Edwards, B. H. Williams, A. L. 
Gray, C. H. Wonser, M. E. Stephens, and 
M. E. Swann. 

“Soil Survey, Hunt County, Texas,” 
U. S. D. A., Washington, D. C., Series 1934, 
No. 14, Feb. 1939, E. H. Templin and R. M. 
Marshall. 

“Soil Survey, Sheridan County, Wyoming,” 
U. S. D. A., Washington, D. C., Series 1932, 
No. 33, Feb. 1939, James Thorp, T. W. Glas- 
sey, T. ]. Dunnewald, and B. L. Parsons. 

“Growth of Lemon Fruits in Relation to 
Moisture Content of the Soil,’ U. S. D. A., 
Washington, D. C., Tech. Bul. 640, May 1939, 
]. R. Furr and C. A. Taylor. 

“From Ridge to River,” U. S. D. A., Wash- 
ington, D. C., SCS 116261-39, Feb. 1939. 

“1939 Agricultural Conservation Program, 
North Central Region,” U. S. D. A., AAA, 
Washington, D. C., NCR-301, Revised, June 
15, 1939. 

“Soil-building Practices, 1936-37 AAA Pro- 
gram, East Central Region,” U.S. D. A., AAA, 
Washington, D. C., ECR-312, April 1939. 


Crops 


§ Growing hay and making good qual- 
ity hay are distinctly separate functions 
on any farm. Hay of the highest qual- 
ity contains ample protein, vitamins, 
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and mineral matter, so when fed to 
animals they grow faster, develop better 
bones, and are healthier than if fed the 
ordinary run of hay. A number of ex- 
cellent points that should be considered 
in producing high yields of good qual- 
ity hay are outlined in North Carolina 
Extension Circular 237, entitled “Mak- 
ing Hay in North Carolina,” by E. W. 
Gaither and E. C. Blair, and should 
prove very instructive to farmers in 
this and nearby States. The publication 
briefly describes and lists in convenient 
chart form the classes of hay and hay 
mixtures that are widely adopted over 
the State. Such information as the best 
time to plant, rate of seeding per acre, 
and quantity of digestible nutrients per 
ton of hay is given in the chart. 

The main prerequisites in obtaining 
satisfactory yields are to plant adapted 
crops on fertile soils and employ the 
best cultural methods. The hay crop 
should be well fertilized and the soil 
limed if needed. Plenty of seed should 
be planted at the right time. Quality 
is attained by harvesting early, before 
full bloom in case of most legumes and 
in the milk stage for small grains. The 
hay should be cured rapidly and housed 
as soon as it is well cured. 

Not more than half the plant food re- 
moved in hay is returned to the soil in 
manure under average conditions, the 
authors estimate. Hay crops should, 
therefore, be grown in rotations in 
which legumes are turned under. About 
400 pounds of a balanced fertilizer per 
acre should be used. Good fertilizers 
for legumes in the Coastal Plain consist 
of 2-8-6 and 0-8-6; in the Piedmont and 
mountains, 2-10-6 and 0-10-6. The 4-8-4 
and 4-104 plus a nitrogen top-dresser 
are advocated for non-legumes in the 
Coastal Plain, Piedmont, and Mountain 
districts, respectively. 

§ A good practical way to make use of 
“fall” leaves, lawn clippings, vegetable 
trimmings, and a host of additional or- 
ganic waste which ordinarily present a 
disposal problem is to prepare a com- 
post heap of the materials for the home 
garden. Arnold M. Davis, in Massa- 
chusetts Extension Leaflet 155 (revised), 
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“Compost for the Home Garden,” says 
that the value of such a compost, used 
successfully by gardeners two or three 
generations ago, has been too much 
overlooked in recent years. 

In this comprehensive leaflet he tells 
how to prepare a “complete” organic 
fertilizer by supplementing the compost 
materials with commercial fertilizers. 
As the compost pile is built up, the fer- 
tilizer can be mixed with each layer of 
the vegetable matter. Ready-mixed fer- 
tilizer analyzing 6-8-6 or 5-8-7 is satis- 
factory for this purpose. One hundred 
pounds are considered sufficient for a 
pile of compost 5’ x 4’ x 4’. Where 
double strength fertilizers are used, the 
amount could be reduced proportion- 
ately. 

Working the compost mass by fork- 
ing it from one pile to another two or 
three times while in the making will 
hasten decomposition and give a better 
mixed product. By the following spring 
the compost is ready for the garden if 
properly handled, and is a satisfactory, 
readily available, organic fertilizer pre- 
pared very economically. 

“Small Grain Varieties for Northern Ari- 
zona,” Agr. Exp. Sta., Tucson, Ariz., Bul. 166, 
May 1939, A. T. Bartel and lan A. Briggs. 

“Composition of Common California Foot- 
hill Plants as a Factor in Range Management,” 
Agr. Exp. Sta., Berkeley, Calif., Bul. 627, Mar. 
1939, Aaron Gordon and Arthur W. Sampson. 

“Bulletin of the Department of Agriculture, 
State of California,” St. Dept. of Agr., Sacra- 
mento, Calif., Vol. XXVIII, No. 6, June 1939. 

“The Dominion Experimental Farms,” Min- 
ister of Agr., Ottawa, Ontario, Can., 73890-1, 
1939. 

“Chemical Investigations of the Rhubarb 
Plant,” Agr. Exp. Sta., New Haven, Conn., 
Bul. 424, May 1939, Hubert Bradford Vickery, 
George W. Pucher, Alfred ]. Wakeman, and 
Charles S. Leavenworth. . 

“A Graphic Review of Florida Agricul- 
ture,” St. Dept. of Agr., Tallahassee, Fia., 
New Series, No. 99, July 1938. 

“Tung Oil Industry in Florida,’ St. Dept. 
of Agr., Tallahassee, Fla., New Series, No. 
11, Feb. 1939. 

“The Papaya, A Fruit Suitable for South 
Florida,” St. Dept. of Agr., Tallahassee, Fia., 
Bul. 90, New Series, Jan. 1939, Scott U. 
Stambaugh. 

“Dusting Spanish Peanuts with Sulphur,” 
Agr. Exp. Sta., Experiment, Ga., Cir. 117, 
May 1939, Naomi C. Woodroof and B. B. 
Higgins. 
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“Biennial Report of Georgia Department of 
Agriculture for Calendar Years 1937 and 
1938,” St. Dept. of Agr., Atlanta, Ga., 1939. 

“High Lights in Agricultural Research in 
Idaho, Forty-sixth Annual Report for the Year 
Ending December 31, 1938,” Agr. Exp. Sta., 
Moscow, Idaho, Bul. 229, May 1939. 

“Twenty-first Annual Report of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, July 1, 1937 to June 
30, 1938,” St. Dept. of Agr., Springfield, Ill. 

“Helps for the Home Garden,” Agr. Ext. 
Serv., Lafayette, Ind., Ext. Bul. 238, March 
1939, W. B. Ward. 

“Soils and Crops Experiment Farm,” Agr. 
Exp. Sta., Lafayette, Ind., Cir. 242, May 1939, 
A.T. Wiancko, R. R. Mulvey, and S. R. Miles. 

“Bedford Experiment Field (Moses Fell 
Annex), Report of Progress, 1916-1938,” Agr. 
Exp. Sta., Lafayette, Ind., Cir. 243, May 
1939, A. T. Wiancko, G. P. Walker, and H. G. 
Hall. 

“Herbert Davis Forestry Farm Soils and 
Crops Experiments, Report of Progress, 1923- 
1938,” Cir. 245, May 1939, Agr. Exp. Sta., 
Lafayette, Ind., Cir. 245 May 1939, A. T. 
Wiancho, G. P. Walker, S. R. Miles, and 
1. A. Pickard. 

“Huntington Experiment Field,’ Agr. Exp. 
Sta., Lafayette, Ind., Cir. 246, May 1939, A. T. 
Wiancko, G. P. Walker, Samuel E. Ervin. 

“Sand Experiment Field, Report of Progress, 
1924-1938,” Agr. Exp. Sta., Lafayette, Ind., 
Cir. 247, May 1939, A. T. Wiancko, G. P. 
Walker, and Charles Warran. 

“Pinney-Purdue Experiment Fields, Report 
of Progress, 1920-1938,” Agr. Exp. Sta., La- 
fayette, Ind., Cir. 248, May 1939, A. T. 
Wianckho, G. P. Walker, S. R. Miles, William 
Bannwart, and Harry Brunner. 

“Some Suggested Solutions to Problems Con- 
fronting Indiana Local 4-H Club Leaders,” 
Agr. Ext. Serv., Lafayette, Ind., Leaf. 215, May 
1939, Harry F. Ainsworth. 

“Soybean Production in Kansas,’ Agr. Exp. 
Sta., Manhattan, Kan., Bul. 282, (Bul. 249, 
revised), Mar. 1939, ]. W. Zahnley. 

“The Production of White Burley Tobacco,” 
Agr. Ext. Serv., Lexington, Ky., Cir. 230 
(Revised) Jan. 1939, E. ]. Kinney. 

“Corn Project for 4-H Clubs,” Agr. Ext. 
Serv., Lexington, Ky., Cir. 82, Revised, Feb. 
1939, E. E. Fish and E. ]. Kinney. 

“Garden Project for 4-H Clubs,” Agr. Ext. 
Serv., Lexington, Ky., Cir. 222 (Revised), 
March 1939, John S. Gardner. 

“The Production of White Burley Tobacco,” 
Agr. Ext. Serv., Lexington, Ky., Cir. 230 
(Revised), Jan. 1939, E. ]. Kinney. 

“Biennial Report of the Fruit ¢ Truck 
Experiment Station, Hammond, Louisiana, 
1937-1938,” Agr. Exp. Sta., University, La., 
W. F. Wilson, Jr. 

“Biennial Report of the. Rice Experiment 
Station, Crowley, Louisiana, 1937-1938,” Agr. 
Sta., University, La., ]. Mitchell Jenkins. 
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“Rice,” St. Dept. of Agr., Baton Rouge, La., 
1939, J. Mitchell Jenkins. 

“A Brief Discussion of the History of Cot- 
ton, Its Culture, Breeding, Harvesting, and 
Uses,” St. Dept. of Agr. Baton Rouge, La., 
1939, H. B. Brown. 

“A Brief Discussion of the History of 
Sugar Cane, Its Culture, Breeding, Harvesting, 
Manufacturing, and Products,” St. Dept. of 
Agr., Baton Rouge, La., 1939, W. G. Tag- 
gart and E. C. Simon. 

“Better Potatoes for Michigan,” Agr. Ext. 
Serv., East Lansing, Mich., Ext. Bul. 49, April 
1939, H. C. Moore. 

“Sweet Clover,” Agr. Ext. Serv., East Lans- 
ing, Mich., Ext. Bul. 202, June 1939, C. R. 
Megee. 

“The Quarterly Builetin,’ Agr. Exp. Sta., 
East Lansing, Mich., Vol. 22, No. 1, Aug. 
1939. 

“Making the Home Lawn,” Agr. Ext. Serv., 
Univ. Farm, St. Paul, Minn., Ext. Bul. 130, 
Revised June 1939, L.. E. Longley. 

“Mississippi Farm Research,” Agr. Exp. Sta., 
State College, Miss., Vol. 2, Nos. 7 & 8, July 
& Aug. 1939. 

“Fifty-second Annual Report of the Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station of Nebraska,” Agr. 
Exp. Sta., Lincoln, Nebr., Feb. 1, 1939. 

“Annual Report of the Nebraska State Board 
of Agriculture, 1938,” St. Bd. of Agr., Lincoln, 
Nebr., 1938. 

“Biennial report of the State Department of 
Agriculture for the Period July 1, 1936, to 
June 30, 1938, Inclusive,” St. Dept. of Agr., 
Carson City, Nev., 1938. 

“Forty-ninth Annual Report of the Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station of the New Mexico 
College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts,” 
Agr. Exp. Sta., State College, N. Mex., 1938. 

“Leguminous Plants and Their Associated 
Organisms,” Cornell Univ. Agr. Exp. Sta., 
Ithaca, N. Y., Memoir 221, March 1939, ]. K. 
Wilson. 

“A Trial of New Varieties of Hops for 
New York,” Agr. Exp. Sta., Geneva, N. Y., 
Bul. 687, July 1939, ]. D. Harlan. 

“Farm Research,’ Agr. Exp. Sta., Geneva, 
N. Y., Vol. V, No. 3, july 1, 1939. 

“Sixty-first Annual Report of the North 
Carolina Agricultural Experiment Station,” 
Agr. Exp. Sta., Raleigh, N. C., 1939. 

“Successful Corn Growing or ‘More Corn 
at Less Cost’,” Agr. Ext. Serv., Raleigh, N. C., 
Ext. Folder 44, Jan. 1939, C. R. Hudson. 

“Bimonthly Bulletin,” Agr. Exp. Sta., Fargo, 
N. D., Vol. 1, No. 6, July 1939. 

“Growing Plants in Nutrient Solution,” 
Agr. Exp. Sta., Wooster, Ohio, Sp. Cir. 56, 
May 1939, L. J. Alexander, V. H. Morris, and 
H. C. Young. 

“The Bimonthly Bulletin,’ Agr. Exp. Sta., 
Wooster, Ohio, Vol. XXIV, No. 199, July- 
August 1939. 

“Climatic Conditions and Suggested Crop- 
ping Systems for Northwestern Oklahoma,” 
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Agr. Exp. Sta., Stillwater, Okla., Exp. Sta. 
Cir. 83, June 1939, Harley A. Daniel and 
H. H. Finnell. . 

“Effects of Certain Treatments on the Car- 
bohydrate Reserves of Asparagus Crowns,” Agr. 
Exp. Sta., Clemson, S. C., Bul. 321, July 1939, 
L. E. Scott, ]. H. Mitchell, R. A. McGinty. 

“Year Book 1937-1938, State of South Caro- 
lina, Department of Agriculture, Commerce 
and Industries,” St. Dept. of Agr., Columbia, 
S. €.. 9: 

“A Study of Sorghum with Reference to 
the Content of HCN,” Agr. Exp. Sta., Brook- 
ings, S. D., Tech. Bul. 1, April 1939, C. J]. 
Franzke, Leo F. Puhr, and A. N. Hume. 

“Steps in Growing Cotton,” Agr. Ext. Serv., 
College Station, Texas, C-136, Jan. 1939, E. A. 
Miller. 

“Abstracts of Bulletins 558-566, Circulars 
81-82, and other Publications During 1938,” 
Agr. Exp. Sta., College Station, Brazos County, 
Texas, Cir. 83, May 1939, A. D. Jackson. 

“Fruit Notes,” Agr. Ext. Serv., Burlington, 
Vt., Mimeo., Aug. 26, 1939. 

“Timothy Hay Compared with Alfalfa Hay 
as a Feed for Dairy Cows, Supplemental Fac- 
tors Influencing the Milk-producing Value of 
Alfalfa Hay and Timothy Hay in Feeding 
Dairy Cows,” Agr. Exp. Sta., Blacksburg, Va., 
Tech. Bul. 65, April 1939, C. W. Holdaway, 
W. B. Ellett, ]. F. Eheart, and A. D. Pratt. 

“Department of Agriculture-Immigration of 
Virginia,” St. Dept. of Agr., Richmond, Va., 
Bul, 373, Aug. 1939. 

“Strawberry Growing in Washington,” Agr. 
Ext. Serv., Pullman, Washington, Ext. Bul. 
246, July 1938, John C. Snyder. 

“Canning Peas in Wisconsin,” Agr. Exp. 
Sta., Madison, Wis., Bul. 444, May 1939. 

“Wisconsin Farm Progress, 1938 Report,” 
Agr. Ext. Serv., Madison, Wis., Cir. 293, June 
1939. 

“Forty-eighth Annual Report of the Univer- 
sity of Wyoming Agricultural Experiment 
Station, 1937-1938,” Agr. Exp. Sta., Laramie, 
Wyo., ]. A. Hill, Dir. 

“Greenhouse Tomatoes,” U. S. D. A., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Farmers’ Bul. 1431, Revised May 
1939, James H. Beattie. 

“Federal Legislation, Rulings, and Regula- 
tions Affecting the State Agricultural Experi- 
ment Stations,” U.S. D. A., Washington, D. C., 
Misc. Publ. 348, June 1939. 


Economics 


§ A publication which should be of in- 
terest to the fertilizer industry, partic- 
ularly in the Middle Atlantic States, is 
that recently published by the Virginia 
Agricultural Experiment Station— 
Technical Bulletin 64, “Flue-Cured To- 
bacco Farm Management.” It is the 
result of a cooperative study between 
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the Experiment Station and the U. S. 


Department of Agriculture. In the 
summer of 1934 a complete survey was 
made of 620 farms in Pittsylvania 
County, Virginia, regarding the re- 
ceipts, expenses, and inventories of the 
farm business as a whole and detailed 
costs and returns in producing the 1933 
tobacco crop. Although the bulletin 
contains a vast amount of data regard- 
ing the cost of producing tobacco in this 
section of Virginia and other data re- 
lating to the farm enterprise, we are 
particularly interested in the sections on 
fertilizer. 

In the production of tobacco about 
48.6 per cent of the growers used only 
commercial fertilizer on their tobacco 
fields, and about an equal number used 
both commercial fertilizer and barn- 
yard manure. A few farms (43) used 
green manure or cover crops on to- 
bacco; of this number about 20 used 
commercial fertilizer, and 23 used both 
commercial fertilizer and barnyard ma- 
nure in addition to the cover or green 
manure crops. Increased costs per acre 
were generally accompanied by the use 
of more fertilizer, but the farmers were 
compensated for their increased outlay 
by better yields and prices, and it was 
discovered that the relationship to price 
was more important than the relation- 
ship to yields. 

There was a rather definite relation- 
ship between the labor income, the rate 
of fertilizer application, and the type 
of fertilizers used. For instance, on 
the farms where less than 800-pounds 
of low-analysis fertilizers were applied, 
the average price per hundred pounds 
of tobacco was $10.43, and the labor in- 
come was minus $228. On the farms 
applying less than 800 pounds of high- 
analysis fertilizers the average price of 
tobacco per hundred pounds was $12.55, 
and the labor income was a minus 


$109. The farmers applying 800 or 


more pounds of low-grade fertilizer per 
acre received $12.37 per 100 pounds for 
tobacco and lost $232 on labor income; 
and on the farms using more than 800 
pounds of fertilizer of the so-called 
high grades, the average price was 
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$14.45 per 100 pounds, and labor in- 
come was only $24. Thus it appears 
that there is a very close relation be- 
tween the fertilizer practices and the 
returns for labor expended. The price 
received from tobacco was a very im- 
portant factor in determining the profit 
and income. 

Conclusive evidence that the fertilizer 
practice has a close relationship to the 
price received from tobacco and the 
profit to be expected is found in tables 
113 and 114. The farms have been 
grouped into the high-price and the 
low-price groups. In the high-price 
group no farms used the so-called low- 
grade fertilizer, and the average appli- 
cation per acre was 942 pounds. The 
price received was $26.84 per 100 
pounds of the tobacco, and the labor in- 
come return was $618. Compare this 
with the low-profit group, 40.7 per cent 
of whom used low-grade fertilizers 
with an average fertilizer application of 
only 641 pounds. They received $3.76 
per 100 pounds of tobacco and earned 
as a labor income a minus $629. It is 
of further interest to note that the low- 
profit group used more manure than 


did the high-profit group. 


“First Annual Report of the Arizona Fer- 
tilizer Control Office, Year Ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1938,” Agr. Exp. Sta., Tucson, Ariz., 
Bul. 165, April 15, 1939. 

“Citrus Production in Los Angeles County, 
1938, Eighth Annual Summary and an Eight- 
year Summary,” Agr. Ext. Serv., Los Angeles, 
Calif., Mimeo. 

“Agricultural Marketing Legislation, 1939,” 
Dept. of Agr., Ottawa, Ontario, Can., 1939. 

“Consumption of Fertilizer Materials by 
Counties of Florida for Months of June & 
July 1939, as Reported by Manufacturers,” 
Fer. Statistical Div., Bu. of Inspec., Tallahassee, 
Fla., Nathan Mayo, Com. 

“Consumption of Mixed Fertilizers by Coun- 
ties of Florida for Months of June & July 1939, 
as Reported by Manufacturers,” Fer. Statisti- 
cal Div., Bu. of Inspec., Tallahassee, Fla., Na- 
than Mayo, Com. 

“1939 Agricultural Conservation Program 
Bulletin—Hawaii,’ U. S. D. A., AAA, Wash- 
ington, D. C.., ACP-1939-Hawat, April 4, 
1939. 

“1939 Agricultural Conservation Program, 
Insular Region—Hawaii, Range Ranches,” U. S. 
D. A., AAA, Washington, D. C., IR-39-3, May 
PT; 1999. 
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“1939 Agricultural Conservation Program, 
Insular Region—Hawat, Truck Farms,” U. S. 
D. A., AAA, Washington, D. C., IR-39-4, May 
11, 1939. 

“1939 Agricultural Conservation Program 
Bulletin—Hawai, Coffee Farms,” U.S. D. A., 
AAA, Washington, D. C., IR-39-5, May 11, 
1939. 

“1939 Agricultural Conservation Program, 
Insular Region — Hawaii, Sugar Plantation 
Farms and Pineapple Plantation Farms,” 
U.S. D. A., AAA, Washington, D. C., IR-39-6, 
May 11, 1939. 

“Illinois Farm Economics,” Agr. Ext. Serv., 
Urbana, Ill., Nos. 49, 50, 51, June, July, Aug. 
1939. 

“Indiana Crops and Livestock,” Agr. Exp. 
Sta., West Lafayette, Ind., No. 166, July 1, 
1939. 

“Tonnage Showing the Different Grades of 
Fertilizer Shipped in the State of Louisiana 
from September 1, 1937 to June 30, 1938,” 
St. Dept. of Agr., Baton Rouge, La.; Mimeo., 
H. D. Wilson, Com. 

“Tabulation Showing Tonnage of Fertilizer 
Shipped in Each Parish from September 1, 
1937 to August 31, 1938,” St. Dept. of Agr., 
Baton Rouge, La., Mimeo., H. D. Wilson, Com. 

“Tonnage Showing the Different Grades of 
Fertilizer Shipped in the State of Louisiana 
from September 1, 1938 to June 30, 1939,” 
St. Dept. of Agr., Baton Rouge, La., Mimeo., 
H. D. Wilson, Com. 

“Crop Report for Michigan, June, July, 
August 1939,” St. Dept. of Agr., Lansing, 
Mich. 

“Farm Business Notes,” Agr. Ext. Serv., 
University Farm, St. Paul, Minn., Nos. 199 & 
200, July & Aug. 1939. 

“Report of Analyses of Commercial Fer- 
tilizers Sold in New York State, July 1, 1937 
to June 30, 1938,” St. Dept. of Agr., Albany, 
N. Y., Bul. 320, Jan. 1939. 

“Joint Correlation Applied to the Quality 
and Price of McIntosh Apples,” Cornell Univ. 
Agr. Exp. Sta., Ithaca, N. Y., Memoir 220, 
Mar. 1939, John R. Raeburn. 

“Facing Farm Facts, Food for the Family, 
Feed for the Livestock, Fertility for the Soil,” 
Agr. Ext. Serv., Raleigh, N. C., Ext. Cir. 235, 
Feb. 1939. 

“North Carolina Farm Survey, 1939,” St. 
Dept. of Agr., Raleigh, N. C. 

“Current Farm Economics,” Agr. Exp. Sta., 
Stillwater, Okla., Series 49, Vol. 12, No. 3, 
June 1939. 

“Farming Possibilities in Horry County, 
South Carolina,’ Agr. Exp. Sta., Clemson, 
S. C., Bul. 318, May 1939, Oscar Steanson, 
M. H. Sutherland, and M. C. Rochester. 

“Tenure by Type of Farming Areas and 
Color in Tennessee,’ Agr. Exp. Sta., Knox- 
ville, Tenn., Rural Res. Series, Monograph 85, 
Dec. 5, 1938, Charles E. Allred and Elmer 
E. Briner. 
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“Tabulated Analysis of Commercial Fer- 
tilizers,”’ St. Dept. of Agr., Nashville, Tenn., 
Oct. 1, 1938. 

“Land Use Planning, State Agricultural 
Land Use Advisory Committee Report 1939,” 
Agr. Ext. Serv., Burlington, Vt., Mimeo., 
1939. 

“Virginia Farm Statistics, 1937-1938,” St. 
Dept. of Agr., Richmond, Va., Bul. 13, June 
1939, Henry M. Taylor. 

“Report of Inspection Work Commercial 
Fertilizers (Also Agricultural Lime),”’ St. 
Dept. of Agr., Charleston, W. Va., Bul. (N. S.) 
13, July 1, 1939. 

“Cotton Prices in Spot and Futures Mar- 
kets,” U. S. D. A., Washington, D. C., Tech. 
Bul. 685, June 1939, L. D. Howell. 

“The Farmer’s Dollar ‘Goes to Town’,” 
U. S. D. A., AAA, Washington, D. C., G-94, 
Gen. Inform. Series, April 1939. 

“Planning for a Permanent Agriculture,” 
U. S. D. A., Washington, D. C., Misc. Pub. 
351, June 1939. 

“Determination of Farming Practices to be 
Carried Out in Connection with the Produc- 
tion of Sugarcane During the Crop Year 1939, 
for the Territory of Hawaii, Pursuant to the 
Sugar Act of 1937,” U.S. D. A., Washington, 
D. C., §. D. 69, April 19, 1939. 
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“Determination of Fair and Reasonable 
Prices for the 1939 Crop of Hawaiian Sugar- 
cane, Pursuant to the Sugar Act of 1937,” 
U. S. D. A., Washington, D. C., S. D. 70, 
April 29, 1939. 

“Determination of Normal Yields of Com- 
mercially Recoverable Sugar per Acre for 
Sugar Beets—1939 Sugar Beet Program,” 
U. S. D. A., Washington, D. C., S. D. 71, 
July 25, 1939. 

“Determination of Fair and Reasonable 
Prices for the 1937 and 1938 Crops of Sugar 
Beets, Pursuant to the Sugar Act of 1937 
(Revised),” U. S. D. A., Washington, D. C., 
SD-23, Revised June 20, 1939. 

“Decision and Order of Secretary of Agri- 
culture Allotting the 1939 Sugar Quotas for 
Puerto Rico,” U. S. D. A., Washington, D. C., 
P. R. S. O. No. 14, Rev. 1, April 29, 1939. 

“Income Parity for Agriculture, Part 1.— 
Farm Income. Section 8.—Income from Flax- 
seed, Calendar Years 1910-38,’ U. S. D. A., 
Washington, D. C., July 1939. 

“Income Parity for Agriculture, Part 1.— 
Farm Income. Section 7.—Income from Corn, 
Calendar Years 1910-38,’ U. S. D. A., Wash- 
ington, D. C., July 1939. 


Diseases of Sugar Cane 
in Hawaii 


N EXCELLENT book on the dis- 
eases of sugar cane has been writ- 

ten by J. P. Martin of the Experiment 
Station of the Hawaiian Sugar Plant- 
ers’ Association. (Published by Adver- 
tiser Publishing Company, Honolulu, 
Hawaii, 1938. $8.50.) After a brief 
introductory chapter on plant diseases 
in general, the diseases of sugar cane 
are grouped according to the macro- 
scopic effects on the various parts of 
the plant. In order that the reader can 
better understand the action and con- 
trol of the diseases, a rather detailed 
chapter on the structure of the cane 
plant is given. The following chapters 
deal with the individual diseases, giv- 
ing the history of the disease, descrip- 
tion, causal organism, transmission, im- 
portance, and control. In addition to 


infectious diseases, those having to do 
with malnutrition and ecological fac- 
tors also are discussed. In the chapter 
on malnutrition, description of the ap- 
pearance of the plant when the nutri- 
ent is lacking and a brief discussion of 
the functions of the element are given. 
The elements included are boron, cal- 
cium, iron, magnesium, manganese, ni- 
trogen, phosphorus, potassium, and sul- 
phur. - The text is well illustrated 
throughout and supplemented with 13 
color plates of some of the important 
diseases and of the effects of nutrient 
deficiencies. The book is written in as 
non-technical a manner as possible with 
the subject, and from a practical point 
of view so that it will be of value and 
help to the grower as well as the 
scientist. 
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Foreign and Imter- 


national Agriculture 





To supply information on agricultural research in other countries, titles and a few descriptive remarks 
of principal articles in the two magazines ‘‘Die Ernahrung der Pflanze,” published in Berlin, Germany, 


and “La Potasse,”’ published in Mulhouse, France, are given here. 


Due to space limitation, only articles 


of generel fundamental interest are given, although both magazines contain other articles of local interest 
and abstracts of outstanding articles in other publications. 


Die Ernahrung der Pflanze, 
July 1939, Vol. 35, No. 7 


THE FERTILIZATION OF WHITE CABBAGE 
on New ty Recrarmep Lanp. By F. 
Vogel and R. v. Hosslin, Weihen- 
stephan, Germany. 


Experimental work with white cab- 
bage on a calcareous loam and on a 
peaty calcareous loam, both alpine soils, 
resulted in the leaves of plants growing 
on the latter soil exhibiting indications 
typical of potash deficiency. Plants 
growing on the former soil were nor- 
mal in appearance. The difference in 
behavior could be explained in the 
available nutrients, and _ particularly 
potash, in the two soils, the peaty soil 
containing only about 409% as much as 
the other. 

The potash deficiency was more no- 
ticeable on one variety than on another. 
This may well have been due to the 
heavier drain on the soil’s potash by the 
one variety, the total yield of 45.8 tons 
per acre removing 94 pounds of potash, 
while the other variety yielded 39.2 
tons, and removed 74 pounds of potash 
per acre. 

When the plants on the peaty soil 
received manure with a complete fer- 
tilizer, there were no potash deficiency 
symptoms, while they were intensified 
on the plots receiving manure with ni- 
trogen. The addition of nitrogen to the 
manure decreased the yield 11°%% under 
that produced by manure alone. A 
complete fertilizer with manure in- 
creased the yield 15%. Manure evi- 
dently did not supply enough potash 
to fill the need of cabbage for this nu- 
trient. 


The potash deficiency symptoms were 
typified by a puckering of the outside 
leaves, the edges becoming yellow. The 
blistered interveinal tissue, beginning at 
the leaf margin then became light green, 
later turned brown, and died. The en- 
tire leaf finally was affected by pro- 
gressive spotting. The leaves became 
very dry, with a secondary infection 
with various weak fungi, producing 
holes in the leaves. 


Tue Rove or SuLtpHurR 1n Piant Nv- 
TRITION. By R. Balks, Ebstorf, Ger- 
many. 


The author presents a rather thorough 
discussion of the sulphur problem in 
connection with plant fertilization, 
based on an extended search of the lit- 
erature on the subject. The sulphur 
cycle in nature is said to be somewhat 
similar to that of nitrogen, but much 
less is known about the former. It is 
known that sulphur is absorbed by 
plants as sulphate, and is reduced in the 
plant to sulphide, and later may be oxi- 
dized to sulphate again. The mechanics 
of the processes and the various steps 
involved are very slightly known. 

Substantial amounts of sulphur are 
required by the plant, with considerable 
variation among the various plants. As 
a rough indication of the amounts, the 
author says the sulphur needed by a 
plant will vary from one half to one 
and a half times the amount of phos- 
phate present. Much early chemical 
work on sulphur contents of plant ma- 
terial was deceiving, since the analytical 
methods used permitted considerable 
sulphur in the plant to be lost. 
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Some soils are definitely lacking in 
sulphur, and crops then respond to its 
application. However, it is seldom pos- 
sible to identify with certainty sulphur 
deficiency symptoms of plants in the 
field. There usually is enough of the 
element present to prevent the appear- 
ance of such extreme starvation signs, 
even though there may not be enough 
for optimum growth. Asa general con- 
clusion, the author feels that much more 
work is needed to fill glaring gaps in 
our knowledge of the nutrient. 


Tue DistriBuTION OF AVAILABLE Por- 
ASH IN Meapow Sor. By E. Jacob, 
Stendal, Germany. 


Numerous experiments have shown 
that in general, phosphoric acid and 
potash applied to the soil as fertilizer 
tend to remain in the surface soil, with 
little enrichment of the subsoil. Less in- 
formation being available on the move- 
ments of nutrients applied to meadow 
soils, the effects of applying potash to 
such soils were studied by determining 
the available potash contents of numer- 
ous soils at several depths before and 
after applying this fertilizer. The Neu- 
bauer method was emp!oyed to deter- 
mine the available potash. About 150 
pounds of muriate of potash were ap- 
plied per acre in the fall, and by the 
next spring, most of this had remained 
in the first inch of soil, with little effect 
being, measurable below the two-inch 
depth. Samples taken the next fall 
showed an increased potash supply at 
all depths up to 6 inches, due probably 
to upward movement of moisture dur- 
ing the dry summer and fall. Appli- 
cations of phosphates also remained in 
the surface soil, as was expected, due 
to the well-known fixing power of soils 
for this nutrient. 

The available potash at various depths 
in soils of good and poor meadows also 
was investigated. It was found that 
the potash supply was good in the sur- 
face and subsoils of the good meadows, 
while in the poorer meadows, the pot- 
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ash was fairly good in the first 2 inches, 
but very much poorer in the lower soil 
layers. When potash was applied to 
these soils, it remained in the surface 
of the good soils as before observed, but 
tended to work down more in the 
poorer soils. 

The author believes the unequal dis- 
tribution of potash in meadow soils is 
an undesirable condition, as the roots 
cannot use the potash in the top layer 
of soil during dry periods, and do not 
forage extensively through the very low 
layers of soil. Decreased growth and 
burning out of meadows results. The 
remedy advanced is to work up the 
meadow periodically, thereby increas- 
ing the nutrients in the soil layers 
around the 6-inch depth. Experiments 
conducted on cultivated soil showed 
that the potash would work down 
much more on such soil. 


Tue Errect oF PoTAsH ON THE GROWTH 
oF Grapioiit. By J. Becker-Dillingen 
and A. Wetzel, Berlin, Germany. 


In order to study the cumulative ef- 
fect of fertilization on gladiolus bulbs, 
the differently fertilized bulbs were har- 
vested separately and those from each 
treatment were variously fertilized the 
following year. The data indicate that 
potash fertilization generally increased 
the number of bulbs produced, and 
tended to increase their size, although 
there were some exceptions in the latter. 
The beneficial effect of the fertilization 
was cumulative over a 3-year period. 
Poorest results were produced by the 
bulbs that were unfertilized. Little dif- 
ference in the keeping quality of the 
bulbs could be observed from the sev- 
eral fertilizer treatments. Another test 
on a simpler basis showed that a com- 
plete fertilizer produced longer stems, 
larger plants, and better colored flowers. 
The unfertilized plants were smaller 
and bloomed earlier, a sign of starva- 
tion. The fertilizer used contained 90 
pounds of nitrogen, 80 pounds of phos- 
phoric acid, and 235 pounds of potash 
per acre. 
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FurTHER INVESTIGATIONS ON THE COoN- 
TROL OF THE NutTriENT STATUS OF 
Logss AND SAND SOILs WITH THE AID 
OF THE NEUBAUER AND MITSCHERLICH 
MetuHops CarrieD Out 1n ConyuNc- 
TION WITH Lonc-TIME FIELp ExpEri- 
MENTS. By K. Opitz, Berlin, Ger- 


many. 


In a project to explore the extent to 
which laboratory methods could be 
applied in determining the nutrient 
status of soils, the available phosphoric 
acid and potash by the Neubauer and 
Mitscherlich methods on differently fer- 
tilized plots of two fields were deter- 
mined over a period of years. These 
results were compared with actual field 
yields on the plots, and with theoretical 
values calculated from additions of fer- 
tilizer and removal in crops. 

A comparison of the data showed 
that calculating the theoretical nutrients 
present on the basis of an original de- 
termination and then correcting for 
later fertilizer applications and crop re- 
movals will hold only for about a 
3-year period. After a longer period, 
the theoretical values differ too much 
from the actual values to be used with 
any degree of satisfaction or safety. 
The calculated values agree more closely 
with actual values for phosphoric acid 
than for potash, and on good soils bet- 
ter than on poor soils. 


THE FUNCTION AND IMPORTANCE OF THE 
Minerat Erements. By H. Glatzel, 
Germany. 


A short abstract of an article dealing 
with the action of mineral nutrients in 
human and animal bodies. Potash pro- 
duces specific effects on heart, and 
muscle action. The potash seems to be 
present in the tissues, rather than in the 
liquids of the body, in contrast to so- 
dium. In the tissues, the potash is con- 
centrated in those that are electrically 
positive, which would indicate that the 
potash was negative. It is known to be 
a positive ion, so the author concludes 
that the potash is not ionized in the 
body. This also is in contrast to so- 
dium. Numerous physiological dis- 
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turbances are associated with potash 
deficiency in the body, which appar- 
ently can be offset by a diet higher in 
this nutrient. Much is yet to be learned 
concerning the full function and action 


of potash in the body. 


Sor. Type AND THE Root Devetop- 
MENT OF Forest Trees. By H. Bur- 
ger, Switzerland. 


A number of different trees were 
grown on several soils varying consid- 
erably in fertility. Little correlation 
between phosphoric acid and potash in 
the soil and amounts of these nutrients 
found in the trees could be found, ex- 
cept for spruce trees. The calcium and 
magnesium contents of the trees tended 
to vary with the amounts of these min- 
erals in the soil. The root development 
and top growth were better on the more 
fertile soils. 


La Potasse, July-August 1939, 
Vol. 13, No. 122 


Tue Growinc oF Sucar Beet SEEp. By 
]. Dauphin, Dreux, France. 


The cultural practises and problems 
connected with growing sugar beet and 
forage beet seed in a section of North 
Central France are described. The cul- 
ture is carried out mainly on sandy clay 
and silt loam soils. On the former a 
fertilization supplying about 25 pounds 
of nitrogen, 100 pounds of phosphoric 
acid, and 135 pounds of potash per acre 
is given. The silt loam soils are more 
fertile, and about 80 pounds of phos- 
phoric acid and 80 pounds of potash 
are used, with the nitrogen remaining 
the same. Manure also is applied in 
large quantities where available. 


THe ExperIMENTAL FIELD oF LION 
d’Ancers Arter Ericut Years. By 
]. Valentin, France. 


This experimental field is divided into 
three plots, one not receiving any pot- 
ash, another receiving 135 pounds per 
acre annually, and the third, double 
that amount of potash. The whole 
field received 83 pounds of nitrogen 
and 125 pounds of phosphoric acid as 
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a basic fertilization. Three crops were 
grown across these treatments in 1938, 
potatoes, forage beets, and forage cab- 
bage. The yield of marketable potatoes 
was increased from none to 210 bushels 
per acre by the single potash application, 
and further increased 4 bushels by the 
double application. The yields of for- 
age beets were increased 50° and 60% 
respectively by the two rates of potash, 
while forage cabbage was increased 
nearly fourfold and fivefold by the ap- 
plications. The very dry summer ac- 
counts for the low potato yields. 

The available potash contents of the 
soil in the three plots were determined 
by the Neubauer method to see what 
effects the 8 years’ fertilization had on 
the nutrient supply in the soil. The 
plot without potash during that period 
had 14 mg potash, the soil which re- 
ceived the single potash application had 
19 mg, and that with the double appli- 
cation, 34 mg. The check plot figure 
corresponds to about 280 pounds of 
potash per acre, an insufficient amount 
for intensive cropping. The data in- 
dicate that the single potash application 
has just about maintained the potash 
fertility of the soil, while the double 
application has built up a reserve supply. 


Tue Stock Farm oF Mou.in-CHAPELLE. 


By G. Marlé, France. 


Description of an interesting French 
stock farm is given by the author. The 
success of the enterprise is due to care- 


The fall seeded rye will furnish May 
and June grazing. If it is sown during 
the early summer, good pasturage will 
be provided during the fall months. 

Sudan grass is best suited to supply 
pasture during July, August, and Sep- 
tember. Its abundant yields and carry- 
ing capacity make it a most satisfactory 
pasture supplement. Sudan grass usu- 
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ful management of the herds, as well 
as of the soil for the production of feed. 
In addition to purchasing good feed, 
the owner fertilizes his fields that are 
producing forage, and feels that in this 
way he is obtaining a greater nutritive 
value from his land than he otherwise 
would. A complete fertilizer is used, 
and lime every 2 years. The phosphate- 
potash fertilizer such as 0-14-14 is ap- 
plied each fall, with a spring applica- 
tion of 100-150 pounds of a nitrogen 
fertilizer. Prize cattle, high production 
of milk and butter, and profit to the 
owner are the result of this well- 
rounded program. 


Tue Royat SHow 1939. By R. Pollet, 
Mulhouse, France. 


The principal exhibits of the famous 
Royal Show in England this year are 
briefly described. Livestock, crops, ma- 
chinery, and other informational ex- 
hibits characteristic of an agricultural 
fair as we know it can be seen at the 
Show. Attention was directed to the 
agricultural aid activities of govern- 
mental agencies. Among these activities 
is the testing of soils for nutrients. 
About half the soils tested were poorly 
supplied with phosphoric acid, and 
83°% were low in potash, results which 
indicate that this service of the govern- 
ment will be of great value to the 
farmer in enabling him to fertilize his 
fields to advantage. 





Feeding the Pasture is Feeding the Livestock 
(From page 18) 


ally should be pastured only after it has 
reached a height of 18 inches to 2 or 3 
feet to avoid prussic acid poisoning and 
to obtain the most pasture. If this pre- 
caution is taken, Sudan grass is a 
most satisfactory midsummer pasture 
grass. 

Sweet clover and alfalfa will provide 
good pasturage during June, July, Au- 
gust, and again in October. 
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George B. Walker, Scientist—Farmer 


(From page 9) 


own son, George Rea Walker, who 
holds a Master’s Degree from Missis- 
sippi State College and has about com- 
pleted work at Cornell for his Doctor’s 
Degree in genetics. George Rea is the 
only young man this writer knows who 
is obtaining a doctor’s degree with the 
avowed purpose of returning to the 
farm. James, Mr. Walker’s younger 
son, is now a senior at Mississippi State 
College. After graduating there, he ex- 
pects to go Harvard and take a Master’s 
Degree in commercial law and business 
administration in preparation for join- 
ing his father’s business. 

C. A. Tate is the able plant breeder 
and production manager of the farm. 
He is a graduate of Mississippi State 
College and has been in charge of cot- 
ton breeding on the farm since it was 
first organized. He is regarded as one 
of the most successful cotton breeders 
in the world. 

Of the three principal methods used 
in plant improvement—mass selection, 


Mr. Walker raises all of his own feed and swaps cottonseed for cottonseed meal. 


individual plant selection and testing, 
and hybridization—Mr. Tate has used 
individual plant selection and testing 
to originate and establish the famous 
strains of cotton produced by the Stone- 
ville Pedigreed Seed Co. He believes 
this method gives more uniform and 
stable strains. 

In addition to the cotton grown on 
the properties of the Stoneville Pedi- 
greed Seed Co., Mr. Walker has con- 
tracted with eight planters in the Mis- 
sissippi Delta who this year are grow- 
ing his cottons under the same con- 
ditions under which they are produced 
on his own farms. With this plan, only 
the superior strains of Delfos and Stone- 
ville cottons are grown on the contract- 
ing farms. These cottons are ginned on 
exclusive gins and handled in a scien- 
tific manner from the time the seed are 
planted until they are bagged. 

Mr. Walker has a beautiful home and 
grounds. His hobby is the production 
of flowers, of which he has produced 


Oats like this 


yielded 116 bushels per acre. 
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When he harvests bur clover seed on an extensive scale, Mr. Walker uses a mechanical harvester. 


some fine strains. He takes great pride 
in the landscaping of his home grounds, 
in his flower garden, and lily pond. 

Likewise, he believes in providing 


principal center of population of the 
United States; whereas, growers on the 
southeastern Seaboard, even to the far- 
thest tip of Florida, can place their prod- 
uce in New York for third morning’s 
delivery. One can well imagine that 
the appearance will be far more at- 
tractive and less wastage will result. 
It is, therefore, self-evident that when 
growers from the southeastern Seaboard 
place in the consuming markets a pack- 
age of Iceberg lettuce of similar quality, 
equal in grade, pack, and uniformity, 
that this lettuce will sell at a premium 
over western lettuce, because of the 
fresher appearance. Due to the natural 


Southeast Can Grow Good Iceberg Lettuce 


(From page 13) 





good homes for his tenants, and on his 


recently purchased 1,400-acre farm has 
32 of the best tenant homes that can be 
found in the Delta. 






advantages encountered in the South- 
east, among which are lower land 
rents, labor costs, and freight rates, 
together with higher yields, it is pos- 
sible for this territory to place Iceberg 
lettuce in New York at, or under, the 
cost of production to western growers. 
From the foregoing it can easily be 
seen that if proper methods are de- 
veloped and followed, there is no rea- 
son why the southeastern Seaboard 
farmers, at least for the months from 
November to June, should not realize 
on an opportunity, the potentiality of 
which has not presented itself in many 


years. 
















ground it is again planted, this time to 
tomatoes and food crops for the Jersey 
cattle. 

Not only is the land double cropped, 
but the rows of the crops are planted so 
closely that it amounts to triple crop- 
ping. Potato rows are 20 inches apart, 
and seed pieces 8 inches apart. Toma- 
toes are planted in double rows 18 
inches apart with only 27 inches be- 
tween double rows. All the tomatoes 
are staked. It’s a sight worth seeing, 
these acres of staked tomato plants and 
their bright red fruit. 

The farming practices of Jersey are 
exemplified by C. P. Journeaux of St. 
Martins, whose 40-acre farm was one 
of the many I visited on the Isle. Here 
were 18 head of Jersey cattle, 8 acres of 
tomatoes, and nearly 5,000 bushels of 
potatoes harvested from 14 acres before 
my visit. His cattle were in excellent 
condition, many of them blue ribbon 
winners in the Jersey Show. He has 
sold several in the export trade; one of 
these animals brought $3,000 to an 
American importer. Journeaux plants 
his potato crop in February with seed 
produced on his own farm the year be- 
fore. These seed are stored in crates 
above ground, 20 pounds to the crate. 
Before planting, the tubers are greened. 
Each potato is turned bud end up in 
the crates and exposed to light for this 
purpose. It takes about 40 bushels of 
potatoes to plant an acre because of the 
narrow spacing between the rows. The 
small potatoes are planted whole, while 
the larger ones are cut in half. 

Journeaux expects an average yield of 
between 300 and 400 bushels to the 
acre. A ton of commercial fertilizer 
and all the organic material he can spare 
are placed on the land to be planted to 
potatoes. Most of the crop is shipped 
to England during May and June. The 
average potato of Jersey is much smaller 
than those produced in the United 


Weedless Heaven 


(From page 15) 
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States, for the English market seems to 
favor the smaller size. 

The Jersey Agricultural Society re- 
ports that in 1936 the potato crop of the 
island brought an average of $840 for 
each of the 5,040 acres in potatoes. 
This should make some of our own 
potato farmers envious, especially so 
when they realize that the above state- 
ments do not account for the home- 
grown seed held on the Island for plant- 
ing or those sold locally. The $840 re- 
fers to average per acre received for 
potatoes sold in the export trade to Eng- 
land. However, 1936 was an unusually 
favorable season for potatoes, but sales 
over the past 10 years have amounted 
to more than $550 per acre, a lot of 
money in the language of any potato 
grower. 

Combining potatoes and tomatoes 
grown on practically every farmstead on 
the Island, the gross sales amount to 
$3,000 just for these two cash crops, to 
make no mention of cows or dairy prod- 
ucts, or grapes, pears, apples, bulbs, and 
flowers, all of which are exported, and 
of other vegetables which find a ready 
market right on the Island. As there 
are but 1,800 farms in Jersey and 600 
of these are less than 2 acres, the gross 
income of the farmers runs very high 
and results in a very profitable agricul- 
ture, the most profitable on the whole 
of any I have ever seen. 

Of course this income is not all velvet, 
for fertilizer costs run quite high, there 
is much hand labor to hire, while both 
hay and grain are purchased for the 
cows. Labor is not so expensive, how- 
ever, as in other countries, running not 
much more than a dollar a day at ordi- 
nary times, and nearly $2 in rush times. 

It would be foolish to say that the 
farmers are all contented and happy. 
Some of those with small acreages prob- 
ably are hard put to it to make both 
ends meet and support their families. 
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A farmstead showing the high walls which enclose the orchards. 


Jersey farmers do not allow 


weeds to creep in and steal plant food from their crops, which gives the island the appearance of 
having a “‘weedless agriculture.” 


Many of them, however, help their more 
fortunate neighbors who have larger 
farms and who must employ much extra 
help during rush seasons. By and large, 
these men are much more fortunate 
than the farmers of England who, in 
spite of generous subsidies for one prod- 
uct or another, are struggling along 
against tremendous odds. While these 
Jerseymen, free of most of the taxes 
that their English neighbors have to 
bear, do without governmental aid, they 
have a fairly profitable time of it. 

About half as much fertilizer is used 
on tomatoes as on the potato crop. The 
usual custom is to vary the formula 
slightly, too, by applying less nitrogen 
and more potash. A good many Jersey- 
men contract for the hand work to be 
done on their tomato crop from setting 
to harvest time. This includes staking, 
budding, and weeding; spraying and 
picking are contracted for separately. 
An acre of tomatoes in Jersey means 
about 13,000 plants, due to the planting 
method employed. The expected yield 
is about 2 pounds per plant or from 12 
to 13 tons per acre. 


This yield compares very favorably 
with a 5-ton average for commercial 
tomato areas in the United States, oc- 
casional yields of double this amount, 
and with record yields of almost 12 tons 
to the acre in demonstration areas. The 
tomatoes grown on Jersey are the small 
fruited sorts, similar in size to the green- 
house tomatoes of our own country. 

Besides those consumed on the Island, 
about 12,000 tons are shipped to Eng- 
land. They have competed with to- 
matoes from the Isle of Guernsey, 
Spain, France, and Holland. Because 
of the Spanish Civil War, Jerseymen 
were last year getting highly favorable 
prices for their second season crop. The 
gross value of exported tomatoes brings 
about a million dollars annually to the 
Island. 

Another picturesque crop of Jersey is 
the cabbage crop. A species of cabbage 
grown by the Jerseymen grows 5 to 6 
feet high. The lower leaves of these 
cabbage plants are stripped from the 
plant as it grows and are used for stock 
feed, while the stalk grows taller and 
taller. 
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After the leaves are picked, the stalks 
are cut, dried, seasoned, and made into 
canes which find a ready market in the 
tourist trade, to be carried home for 
souvenirs. In former times farm wives 
used to bake their bread on these broad 
green leaves. When the loaves came 
from ovens they carried a peculiar trade 
mark—the markings of the veins of the 
cabbage leaf. Another custom, appar- 
ently discontinued now on the Island, 
was to sell the fresh Jersey butter 
wrapped between the cool leaves of 
cabbages. Now the principal use of 
cabbage is for feeding stock, although 
markets still display the famous Jersey 
cabbage walking sticks. 

Tourists come and go and probably 
impart to the Island its largest single 
business outside of agriculture. But the 
real interest in Jersey to the rest of the 
world lies in its agriculture. There is 
no denying the fact that the native 
Jerseyman is at heart a farmer, nor is 
there any doubt that farming there is a 
thriving business. 


You may think it odd that up to now 
I have no more than mentioned the 
cows of Jersey—cows that are known 
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throughout the world for their rich, 
golden milk. While it is true that Jer- 
sey cattle do not occupy the place in the 
agriculture of the island that they used 
to, because of the transition to cash 
crops, there is still one cow for each 2 
acres of crop land, or more than 10,000 
cattle on the Island. About 1,000 ani- 
mals are exported each year, and this 
income boosts the cash of the farmers 
greatly. If we dig into the statistics of 
the agriculture there we find that the 
number of cattle has decreased 16 per 
cent in the past 8 years. There are still 
more than 5,000 cows in milk, over 
4,000 heifers, nearly 150 old bulls, and 
over 200 younger than 12 months. Not 
a bad dairy industry for a little spot in 
the sea of less than 50 square miles in 
extent, or more than 200 cows for each 
square mile. 

Pastures as such are rather rare; the 
animals are usually tethered during the 
grazing season in fields that would be 
cut for hay otherwise. In many cases 
the land is seeded after harvesting an 
early crop of potatoes and used for 
pasture. Any available land is used for 
pasture, but the biggest majority of ani- 


Cabbages in Jersey grow from 5 to 6 feet high. This farmer uses the lower leaves for stock feed 
and makes canes of the stalks to sell to the tourist trade. 
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mals are tethered and moved two or 
three times a day if necessary. 

If the hay fields are pastured, then it 
follows that a good deal of hay must be 
purchased; and this is the case. Not 
only hay, but straw and concentrated 
cattle foods are bought to keep the ani- 
mals in high production. Very little 
grain is grown, as the land is much 
more valuable for the growing of other 
high-priced crops, among which pota- 
toes and tomatoes are the most impor- 
tant. 

Increased acreages to these two crops 
grown largely for export have caused 
the changes in Jersey’s agriculture dur- 
ing the past 2 or 3 decades. Yawning 
markets in London and inability in 
England to produce tomatoes out-of- 
doors have conspired to bring about 
these changes. 

Do not think that the Jersey farmer 
doesn’t earn what he gets. Remember 


Three years’ observations of this field 
show these remarksable results: 





Pounds yield of hay 
Year per acre Pounds 
: ‘ increase 

First cuttings 

Fertilized Check 
1936 3, 888 2,646 1,242 
1937 |‘ 4,480 3,680 800 
1938 2,957 2,281 676 


This gives a total of 2,718 pounds of 
hay increase, which, valued at $10 per 
ton, would mean a return of $13.59 for 
a plant-food cost of $4.75. 

As a direct outgrowth of this course 
in 1938, 10 High School agricultural 
instructors and the County Agricultural 
Extension Agents of four counties in 





Farmers Go to School 


(From page 22) 
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that there are no long, hard winters 
when these men can relax and wait for 
spring to come or any other off sea- 
son for them. This two-crop sys- 
tem keeps them busy the year round, 
what with the crops and the cows com- 
bined. Perhaps it is just as well, for 
there is no place to go except in to 
the city of St. Helier, unless they 
wish to take a boat, and so far as 
the Island itself is concerned, they can 
drive completely around it in a couple 
of hours. 

Even so, there are many beautiful 
things to see, lovely homes, cool, shady 
lanes, a marvelous summer climate, and 
a gorgeous coastline. But above all the 
outstanding example of thrift, industry, 
and business foresight is evident on 
every hand. Peaceful, industrious, and 
democratic folk, they go about their 
everyday work in a manner that might 
well be an example for others. 


this area are cooperating in presenting 
a similar course fashioned after the 
Traverse City pattern of last year. The 
instructors conducting these courses have 
been meeting every other month in one 
of the towns of this community. Here 
Professor Paul J. Rood, Extension Soils 
Specialist of the Michigan State Col- 
lege, has met with the group and pre- 
sented data and experimental evidence 
supporting the lessons to be taught. 
The instructors have been able to relay 
this material back to their class mem- 
bers. This is giving operating farmers 
in a wide area an opportunity to learn 
recent findings on soil management 
problems. In these 10 schools there are 
over 300 farmers enrolled during the 
winter months. 

From systematic instruction, as given 
in these communities, the experience of 
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having crop in- 
creases on le- 
gumes, as given 
in the two cases, 
will doubtless be 
repeated many 
times. Many acres 
will doubtless be 
represented by the 
farmers who 
adopt that one ap- 
proved farm prac- 
tice of using 
“phosphate and 
potash” fertilizer 
with a crop of 
legumes. 
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Operating farmers studied soils at the adult farm schools conducted last 
winter in the Traverse City, Michigan, region. 


Research Finds Uses For More Cotton 


(From page 21) 


Low prices for cotton osnaburg, in 
1931-32 and since 1937, narrowed con- 
siderably the margin between the cost 
of burlap and of cotton bags. This 
greatly stimulated the use of cotton 
bags. Low prices for cotton bags justify 
economically their additional use for fer- 
tilizer, especially in those sections where 
used cotton bags have a high salvage 
value. 

Only about 12 per cent of the fer- 
tilizer tonnage is now packaged in cot- 
ton bags, but if the entire tonnage were 
so packaged, it is estimated that at least 
135,000 bales of cotton would be re- 
quired annually. 

Important uses of cotton-making in 
other containers (varying considerably 
in value of the product used) have been 
studied in connection with the whole- 
sale grocery trade, the flour mills, and 
the cement industry. Always the alter- 
native products for containers were 
studied in comparison, and frank state- 
ments of competitive advantages and 
disadvantages of the use of cotton have 


been made public, together with an in- 
dication of the possibilities under cer- 
tain conditions. 

Cotton used in the tire industry—the 
largest single use of cotton in the United 
States—has been of great interest for a 
number of years. This use through the 
changes and improvements in the man- 
ufacture of tires and tire construction 
has been a continuing line of study, 
duly reported upon to the public. 

Based upon their findings in these 
utilization studies, many new and im- 
proved cotton products have been de- 
veloped in the technological laboratory 
by these workers. In addition to cotton 
bagging, Mr. Cheatham and his assist- 
ants have developed several types of 
cotton bags for shipping raw sugar 
which are now undergoing actual ship- 
ping tests. A potential new market for 
cotton exists here for about 120,000 
bales. A cotton fabric for curing con- 
crete has been developed, which has ap- 
proximately the same absorbent qual- 
ities as the jute burlap generally used 
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and possesses approximately twice the 
life of burlap. 

One of the first and best known prod- 
ucts developed by Mr. Cheatham was 
a duplex cotton bag for the consumer 
packaging of fruits and vegetables. 
Millions of them, which range in size 
from 4 to 100 pounds capacity, have 
been made and sold by commercial con- 
cerns. These bags have been patented 
by the Department and the patent is 
dedicated to the public. 

Mr. Cheatham points out that the 
new uses developed in the past have not 
been spectacular, and that they are not 
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likely to be in the future. But during 
the long time he and his assistants have 
been studying possible places and ar- 
ticles in which cotton might be used 
profitably, or where cotton, with its 
properties altered, would serve better 
than materials now being used, these 
surveys have not only provided inform- 
ation to guide technological research, 
but have provided findings that are tell- 
ing cotton growers where they stand in 
relation to other producers of many 
competitive products, what the possi- 
bilities and limitations are, and what 


the prospects. 


Heroes Incognito 


(From page 5) 


example smacks of “false pride,” but 
let others judge. A widow was left 
with a small farm and four children 
under twenty-one. It was customary 
for such bereft folks to seek federal aid 
in one or more ways and be half-way 
grateful about it. But this redoubtable 
woman came of pioneer stock, and she 
wanted her brood to wax mighty in 
self-preservation and self-help. By de- 
vious plans and untold hardships she 
managed the farm with one son, sent 
two more out to labor at day work and 
cow testing, and she grubstaked the girl 
to a short course in stenography. In 
the face of ruinous prices and sacrifice 
of alleged standards temporarily in 
the home, this family under her guard- 
ianship came through with sailing 
flags. During it all she led a 4-H club 
and engaged in Americanization work 
among some foreign-born neighbors. 
Not being on any WPA strike commit- 
tee, this lady did not make the head- 
lines and she never will. 

I know a farm couple who declared 
their useful parental days were not over 
after they had matured four youngsters 
of their own. Instead of drawing into 
a shell and being content as grand- 


parents, these lively folks made it a 
practice to adopt an underprivileged city 
child each year or so, and when they 
were about sixty years old they had 
raised a dozen useful young men and 
women under the healthful atmosphere 
of country life. No, they did not take 
these kids in as drudges to save hired 
labor, but they gave them a well-bal- 
anced mixture of worthwhile tasks and 
practical educations. Now they have 
the satisfaction of seeing five of these 
adopted ones earning money enough to 
satisfy the needs of themselves and give 
some aid to their own natural parents, 
whose years of grinding factory em- 
ployment are gone. Surely these hon- 
est elderly people defy measurement in 
the “rule of three” proposed by my 
cocksure extension man. 

One of my best farm friends was left 
the father of eight children at the death 
of his wife a score of years ago. He 
hired a housekeeper for awhile until his 
eldest son and daughter decided that 
“they and Pa” could go it alone and 
make something out of the home as 
well as take good care of the family, the 
youngest of which was a year or so old. 
“Pa” told me he accepted the challenge 
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with some misgiving, but he tried 
to remember what “Ma” would have 
wanted under similar conditions and 
circumstances, not overlooking prayer, 
balanced rations, clean clothes, decent 
books and music, and community enter- 
prise. Today his housekeeper is the 
original baby girl, and when she goes 
he will move in with a son to spend his 
remaining years. The children are all 
farmers residing in the same county, 
their acreage is extensive and paid for, 
and several of the boys are conservation 
committeemen. (Some may point out 
that my friend was probably in fear of 
a stepmother, but as he got along well 
with his mother-in-law, I ignore the 
charge as groundless.) 


T THE suggestion of a county 
agent lately, I visited a country 
district school different from any in 
my State and which a hasty opinion 
might underestimate. Presiding over 
forty pupils from six-year-olds to 4-H 
club age was a man teacher about 
fifty. He lived on a farm a mile dis- 
tant with his son, and during vacation 
he wrestled with the crops like any of 
his neighbors. A graduate of a normal 
college, he had taught that school for 
thirty years straight, after serving two 
terms as assistant county supervisor. 
His idea is simply that no service is of 
greater present and future value than 
giving rural children the best possible 
guidance by a mature person. He is a 
club leader as well, and imparts civics, 
cooperative marketing, and soil conser- 
vation with all the ability of a trained 
dirt farmer. Check him up with the 
motives of fear, profit, and glory and 
see what you get. 

Many agents of the extension service 
themselves belie the claim that all ef- 
forts are directed by those three primary 
forces affecting humanity. I know one 
field crops man who spends as much 
time afield from one week to another 
and makes more speeches than any 
ambitious politician, and sacrifices more 
of his leisure hours to other people than 
the average country doctor. Moreover, 
he runs a Sunday school and helps his 
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wife direct a juvenile craftwork class at 
week ends. The woods are full of such 
folks in agricultural education, and rare 
indeed are those in its fold who meas- 
ure their lives by profit or glory. In 
fact, if those were the goals they sought 
most, we would find them in other 
fields for which the same training would 
ably fit them. 


AKING in my whole experience 

as a farm observer, I can truly say 
that seldom have I been stopped by ru- 
ral folk merely to look at the size of a 
milk check, the profitable fatness of a 
shoat, or the glory of some landed an- 
cestor. They have called my attention 
to progress with modest pride; but 
pride in tasks well-begun and _ soils 
well-fertilized and crops  well-har- 
vested, to my notion, has little to do 
with vainglory, if tempered with pru- 
dence. What they have been most apt 
to dwell upon in reference to their lives 
have been the peace and plenty of a 
happy community, the rearing of a bet- 
ter generation, and the adornment of 
the farmstead with arbors, lawns, and 
flowers. 

Recently Colonel Lindbergh gave 
voice to the idea that our American 
task is to treasure and multiply the 
inborn gifts, skills, and talents of the 
various European descendants here, so 
that we as a nation may preserve this 
kind of “heroism,’—the only kind 
worth perpetuating in a civilized world. 
It means that the achievements of peace, 
however humble and unheralded, will 
long outlive the forces of hate and 
destruction. 

And lastly in my analysis of heroes, 
I cannot overlook a strain of good 
humor persisting in us all; so in clos- 
ing I toast the ones most likely to have 
achieved the title without much public 
acclaim, namely, your wife and my 
wife. By residing with us and putting 
up with our foibles, with but one re- 
quirement—to give sound and frequent 
advice—is surely a brand of heroism 
without glory, minus profit, and one 
utterly devoid of fear. 

















DOUBLE ERROR 

A young school teacher entered the 
bus and sat down. She looked at the 
gentleman across from her and smiled 
very sweetly. He looked puzzled. 
Realizing that she didn’t know him, 
she stammered: 

“Oh, sir, please forgive me. I 
thought at first you were the father of 
one of my children.” 

At the next corner she left the bus. 


Helen: “I don’t see why he dates 
her—she’s a terrible dancer.” 

Mary: “No, she can’t dance, but 
she sure can intermission.” 


Mother—‘“Bobby, let the baby play 


with your marbles. Don’t be so sel- 
fish.” 
Bobby—‘“But, Mother, she keeps 


them and won’t give them back.” 
Mother—“Nonsense, dear. Of course 
she’ll give them back.” 
Bobby—“She won't, either. She’s 
swallowed five of them already.” 


When a war veteran was in the 
hospital recently, he challenged every 
knock at the door with, “Who goes 
there? Friend or enema?” 


When the newlyweds boarded the 
train the embarrassed groom tipped 
the porter liberally not to disclose that 
they were just married. 

On the way to breakfast next morn- 
ing the couple was the object of many 
grins, stares, and craning of necks. 
Furious, the groom upbraided the 
negro porter. 


“Nassuh, Boss,’ George replied. 


“Ah didn’t tell °em. When dey asked 
me if you was just married Ah says 
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‘No Suh, dey is just chums. 





Said an excited citizen to a candi- 
date: “I wouldn’t vote for you if you 
were the Angel Gabriel.” 

To which the politician replied: 
“If I were the Angel Gabriel, you 
wouldn’t even be in my precinct.” 


New Circus Actress: “You know, 
sir, this is my first job in a circus. 
You'd better tell me what to do to 
keep from making mistakes.” 

Manager: “Well, don’t ever un- 
dress in front of the bearded lady.” 


An Irishman had been thrown over 
a fence by an enraged bull. He had 
just recovered when he noticed the 
bull pawing.the ground and furiously 
tossing his head. 

“If it wasn’t for your bowing and 
scraping,” said Mike, “I’d think yer 
threw me over on purpose.” 


TOO MUCH CAMOUFLAGE 


Two farmers were waiting for their 
train, when along the platform tripped 
a fashionably dressed damsel, complete 
with lipstick, rouge, and powder. 
The two men gazed at her speechless 
for a moment. Then one _ spoke: 

“Man Tam, what dae ye think o’ 
that, noo?” 

“Think,” exclaimed the other, “nath- 
ing ava’. It’s gey puir land that needs 
sae muckle top-dressing.” 


Entries in a small boy’s diary: 

Feb. 24: Got an air gun for my 
birthday. 

Feb. 25: Snowing. Can’t go hunt- 


ing. 

Feb. 26: Still snowing. Can’t go 
hunting. 

Feb. 27: Still snowing. Shot at 
Grandma. 
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